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WILLIAM L. STEIN, INC. 


113 WEST FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK 19, N. Y. 


Presents for the Season 1947-48 


Lyric Sopranos: 
LOIS HUNT 


Central City Music Festival 


ANITA JORDAN (new) 
FRANCES PAIGE (new) 
MARGUERITE PIAZZA 


New Orleans, Pittsburgh Opera Companies 
Central City Music Festival 

Opera Theatre, Chicago; 

Montreal Opera Guild 


Dramatic Sopranos: 
AUDREY BOWMAN 


Covent Garden, London 


BRENDA MILLER 


New York City Center 


REGINA RESNIK 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
San Francisco Opera Company 


Coloraturas: 
WILHELMINA CARR (new) 
BERENICE FONTAYNE (new) 
HJORDIS SCHYMBERG 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


Mezzo Sopranos: 
ELSA CAVELTI (new) 
CAROL JONES 


Chattanooga Opera Company 


Contraltos: 
EUNICE ALBERTS 


New England Opera Theatre 


EVELYN SACHS 


Chicago Opera Company 


Tenors: 
LESLIE CHABAY 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
San Francisco Opera Company 


MAX LICHTEGG (new) 
SET SVANHOLM 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 
San Francisco Opera Company 


LOUIS VANELLE (new) 


Baritones and Bassos: 
CARLOS ALEXANDER 


New Orleans, Pittsburgh Opera Companies 
Opera Theatre, Chicago 


ANDREAS BOEHM (new) 
LAWRENCE DAVIDSON 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


JOHN HERRICK 


Oratorio-Orchestra-Recitals 


FREDERICK LECHNER 


Metropolitan Opera Assn. 


EMILE RENAN 


New Orleans, Pittsburgh Opera Companies 
Opera Theatre, Chicago 


LUBOMIR VISHEGONOV (new) 


Violinist: 
MAX POLLIKOFF 


Double Violinists: 
GERALD and WILFRED BEAL 


Pianists: 


LOUISE MEISZNER 
ALFRED MIROVITCH 


Conductors: 


CARL BAMBERGER 
ERNST HOFFMANN 
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The Lewisohn Stadium, New York 


New Britten Opera Given 
ax American Premiere 


CHICAGO 
BENJAMIN BRITTEN’S new two-act op- 
era, The Rape of Lucretia, already per- 
formed 130 times in England, had its American 
premiere at the Shubert Theater on June 1. 
The opera, which is the second scored by Mr. 
Britten—his first being Peter Grimes—was the 
second post-war production of Opera Theater, 
an organization devoted to operas of lyric type. 
The libretto, by Ronald Duncan, was drawn 
from André Obey’s play, Le Viol de Lucréce, 
with overtones from Livy and Shakespeare; the 
(Continued on page 12) 














Regina Resnik, Frank Rogier, Belva Kibler, Alice Howla 
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who sang in the American premiere of The Rape of Lucretia in Chicago 


Hans J. Knopf 


MUSIC AL FRESCO 





Robin Hood Dell, Philadelphia 


TOLUENE UU 


Fourth Radio Poll Shows Wide Reader Interest 


Voters Upset Critics’ Verdicts in 
Fewer Classes Than Before—Six 
Changes in First Place Ratings 


*ACH year that MusicaL AMERICA hus con 
ducted a radio poll among its readers fol- 
lowing the poll for music critics and editors, 
the readers have drawn closer to the critics’ 
opinions. The fourth annual poll, just con- 
cluded, revealed that the readers agreed almost 
down the line with the critics, choosing differ- 
ent winners in only six out of 20 classifications, 
as against last year’s seven out of 18. 
As will be seen from the detailed tabulation of 


the results on page 5 the chief upset was the 






















Ben Greenhaus 


REHEARSING FOR BRITTEN OPERA 


Clustered around George Bilotti at the piano are, from the left, Paul Breisach, 
conductor; Carlos Alexander, director and bass; Marguerite Piazza, Edward Kane, 


nd and Emile Renan, 


choice by the readers of the NBC Symphony 
for the outstanding Symphony Orchestra, re- 
placing the critics’ choice of the Boston Sym- 
phony. Another change was the substitution 
of Boris Godunoff for Tristan und Isolde as the 
foremost Metropolitan Opera broadcast. The 
NBC University of the Air’s Story of Music 
came to first place over the CBS Gateways to 
Music, in a third reversal. 

Others were among the individual awards. 
Risé Stevens won first as Woman Singer Regu- 
larly Featured, replacing Eleanor Steber, and 
Helen Traubel replaced Marian Anderson as 
Woman Singer Occasionally Featured. Rob- 
ert Merrill was the readers’ choice for Man 
Singer Regularly Featured as against the 
critics’ vote for James Melton. 

The voting was otherwise identical with the 
critics’ and editors’ for first places, although 
there were some shifts in second and third. 
The readers did not vote on an outstanding net- 
(Continued on page 5) 


SUMMER OPERA IN CINCINNATI 
Left to right, Charles Kullman as Don Jose, Mary Henderson as Micaela. Bruna 
Castagna as Carmen, Mildred Ippolito as Frasquita, Thelma Altman as Mercedes, 
and Giuseppe Valdengo as Escamillo in Carmen 
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Wagner Will Conduct 
Duluth Symphony 


Ends 18 Years Service with 
Boston Civic Symphony—Takes 
New Post This Fall 


Du.utH, Minn.—After 18 years at 
the helm of the Boston Civic Sym- 
phony, Joseph Wagner will come to 
Duluth to be m 
conductor 
of the Duluth 
Symphony. He 
will take up his 
post next fall, 
at the start of 
the orchestra’s 
15th season, 
succeeding 
Tauno Han- 
nikainen, who 
has resigned to 
be assistant con- 
ductor of the 
Chicago S ym- 
phony. 

Noted as a composer as well as 
conductor, Wagner has written exten- 
sively for Symphony orchestras, 
chamber groups and ballet. His Hud- 
son River Legend, based on Washing- 
ton Irving’s “Legend of Sleepy Hol- 
low,” has been widely acclaimed. 

He founded the Boston Civic Sym- 
phony in 1925, and during the 18 
years that he served as its musical di- 
rector, the organization has earned 
an important place in the musical life 
of fhat region. Under his baton, it 
has broadcast its concerts regularly 
for seven years over major radio sta- 
tions of New England. 

He has appeared as guest conductor 
of orchestras throughout the country, 
including the Boston Symphony, the 
Buffalo Philharmonic and the Toronto 
Symphony. This summer he will con- 
duct the well-known Pop concerts in 
St. Paui for five weeks. 

The conductor and Mrs. Wagner 
are residing in New York at present 
and will move to Duluth in the fall to 
prepare for the 1947-48 symphony 
season. MARGARET Morris 





Joseph Wagner 





Golden Gate Makes 


Opera Season Plans 


Two Works Added to Reper- 
tory—Seattle and Portland In- 
cluded on Tour 


San Francisco.—Tentative plans 
for the San Francisco Opera Com- 
pey's 1947 season call for a San 

rancisco opening on Sept. 16, fol- 
lowing three performances in both 
Portland and Seattle, according to re- 
cent announcements made by General 
Director Gaetano Merola. 

New to the repertory will be Louise 
and La Gioconda, and new to the ros- 
ter of artists will be Dorothy Kirsten, 
Claudia Pinza, Florence Quartararo 
and Blanche Thebom for leading fe- 
male roles; Martial Singher and 
Osie Hawkins, baritones; and Leslie 
Chabay, tenor. 

Forty-five performances will be 
given at home and on tour. A regular 
subscription series of 10 performances, 
a popular series of five, five off-series 
performances, and two matinees for 
young people presented by the San 
Francisco Opera Guild, are pro- 
grammed. 

Operas other than La Gioconda and 
Louise include revivals of Pelléas et 
Mélisande, Gétterdimmerung and 
Otello, The others are La Traviata, 
Don Giovanni, Madama Butterfly, La 
Bohéme, Lucia di Lammermoor, Rigo- 
letto, L’Amore Dei Tre Re, Romeo 
and Juliet, Aida, Tristan und Isolde, 
Faust and Marriage of Figaro. 

Conductors and assistant conductors 
are Dick Marzollo and William Taus- 
sig, making San Francisco debuts; 
Kurt Herbert Adler, Paul Breisach, 
Otello Cerone, Pietro Cimara, An- 
tonio Dell’ Orefice, Kar] Kritz, Gae- 
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tano Merola, Italo Montemezzi, Wil- 
fred Pelletier and William Steinberg. 
Armando Agnini is technical director, 
Agnini and William Wymetal, stage 
directors; Kurt Herbert Adler, chorus 
director; William Christensen, ballet 
master, and Etienne Barone, stage 
manager. Marjory M. FIsHER 





Metropolitan Plans 
Are Outlined 


Home Season Will Open Nov. 
10 and Extend for 18 Weeks— 
New Works Scheduled 


The Metropolitan Opera home sea- 
son will begin on Noy. 10 and will last 
for 18 weeks, until March 13, 1948, 
according to posters which have ap- 
peared on the walls of the opera 
house in New York. No official state- 
ment has been made by the opera as- 
sociation but it is understood that 
negotiations with the Musicians Union 
and the American Guild of Musical 
Artists are going smoothly and the 
contracts are being drawr up. 

Five regular subscription series are 
planned. The Monday night and Sat- 
urday afternoon series will consist of 
18 performances each. The Wednes- 
day, Thursday and Friday night series 
will include 16 performances each. 
The Saturday night popular priced 
series will consist of 14 performances. 

Previously announced as_ planned 
for the coming season are the Ameri- 
can premiere of Prokofieff’s War and 
Peace and the restoration of Wagner’s 
Ring with:new sets by Lee Simonson. 
A revival of Charpentier’s Louise 
with Dorothy Kirsten in the title role 
has also been rumored. 





Chicago Opera Co. 
Will Skip Season 


No Winter Season This Year— 
San Carlo Co. Will Substitute 
During October 


The trustees of the Chicago Music 
Foundation, in connection with officers 
and directors of the Chicago Opera 
company, have announced that there 
will be no Chicago Opera season next 
winter. The San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany has been invited as substitute, to 
play three weeks in the Civic Opera 
house from Oct. 6 through Oct. 26, 
under the direction of Fortune Gallo, 
its impresario, and Harry Zelzer, 
Chicago concert manager. The en- 
gagement will be at popular prices, 
augmented by gala special perform- 
ances. 

The hiatus in its producing activi- 
ties will give the management of the 
Chicago Opera company time to com- 
plete plans, which it hopes to carry 
out in 1948, for a permanent company 
of the highest artistic. standards, with 
sound financial backing. 

The repertoire of modern and classic 
standard favorites to be presented 
by the San Carlo group includes Car- 
men, Madama Butterfly, Aida, La Bo- 
héme, La Traviata, I! Trovatore, 
Faust, Rigoletto, Cavalleria Rusticana 
followed by Pagliacci, Lohengrin, 
Lucia di Lammermoor, The Barber of 
Seville, Tosca, Halka and The Bar- 
tered Bride. Twenty-four perform- 
ances will be given. 





Frederick R. Huber Resigns 
From Peabody Conservatory 


Ba.trmore.—Frederick R. Huber 
who has served for more than *30 
years as the head of the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music Summer 
School and as publicity director will 
sever his connections with the ter- 
mination of the current summer 
school session Sept. 1. This will 
permit his entire attention to duties 
as local representative of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company and as man- 
aging director of the Lyric Company. 
Mr. Huber’s activity throughout the 
years in Baltimore has covered the 


cultural and musical development of 
the community. It was through his 
direction that the original Baltimore 
Symphony was formed and that the 
Department of Municipal Music was 
started. Every important musical 
event during several decades bore the 
mark of his guidance. F. C, B. 


Action Is Filed 
Against ASCAP 


Government Charges Attempt 
at World Monopoly in Anti- 
Trust Suit 


The American Society of Composers, 
Authors and Publishers (ASCAP) 
was charged with engaging in a 
world-wide cartel and conspiracy to 
monopolize musical performing rights 
in a civil action filed on June 23 in 
Federal Court in New York by the 
Anti-Trust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice. John F. 
Sonnett, Assistant Attorney General, 
who filed the suit on behalf of Attor- 
ney General Tom C. Clark, said that 
the government wished to obtain “a 
directive requiring ASCAP to with- 
draw from membership in illegal for- 
eign societies.” 


A few hours before the suit was 
filed in New York, ASCAP resigned 
its membership in the International 
Confederation of Authors and Com- 
posers Societies, at the opening of the 
Confederation’s convention in London. 
Since Deems Taylor, president of 
ASCAP, and other officials were in 
London, the New York headquarters 
of the organization said that a state- 
ment would not be issued until their 
return. 


The government alleges that 
ASCAP has joined with similar or- 
ganizations in foreign countries in 
cross-licensing each other exclusively, 
preventing other individuals or groups 
from having access to controlled musi- 
cal works, thus violating the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Act. Mr. Clark asserted 
that the Justice Department has. dis- 
covered that thousands of businesses 
have been unable to obtain music 
from abroad except through ASCAP 
and that the cartel agreements had 
balked American composers and au- 
thors who were not members of 
ASCAP from reaching foreign mar- 
kets. 

In addition to the withdrawal from 
the International Confederation, the 
government desires that ASCAP be 
forbidden to accept music rights in 
the United States from any foreign 
society unless that society also makes 
its music available to other United 
various employee unions. Charles L. 
Wagner is president. 








Opera Producers Form 
New Association 


An association of opera impresarios 
and producers was recently formed at 
a meeting held in New York City. 
Present and participating in the meet- 
ing were: Frank Pelosi (Philadelphia 
La Scala Opera Company), Michael 
De Pace (San Francisco Opera As- 
sociation and the Trenton Opera As- 
sociation), Luigi Dell’Orefice (Lyric 
Grand Opera Company), Fortune 
Gallo (San Carlo Opera Company), 
Alfredo Salmaggi (Popular. Price 
Grand Opera, Inc.), Paul Keppel 
(Metropolitan Opera Association), 
Giorgio D’Andria (National Grand 
Opera Company), Joseph  Listro 
(Connecticut Opera Association), 
Philip Culcasi (Michigan Grand 
Opera of Detroit), Edward W. 
Snowdon (Charles L. Wagner Of- 
fice), Jack Petrill (Associated Con- 
cert Bureau), Felix W. Salmaggi 
(International Lyric Bureau). 

Organizational plans were discussed 
and a committee was named to formu- 
late plans for a solution of common 
problems and for better understanding 
between the opera producers and the 
various employee unions. 


Abravanel to Lead 
Utah Symphony 


Named Permanent Director and 
Conductor—To Conduct Toronto 
Symphony in August 


Maurice Abravanel was appointed 
music director and permanent conduc- 
tor of the Utah Symphony at Salt 
Lake City, ac- 
cording to Fred. 
E. Smith, chair- 
man of the 
board of direc- 
tara. i 2 are 
month Mr. 
Abravanel is 
conducting op- 
era perform- 
ances in Mexico 
City and in Au- 
gust he will pre- 
side over the 
Toronto Sym- 
phony fora 
series of con- 





Maurice Abravanel 


certs. 

In 1945 he conducted a series of 
concerts with the Sydney Symphony, 
introducing to Australian audiences an 
unprecedented number of contem- 
porary Australian works. He was 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera 
from 1936 to 1938. Most recently, 
Mr. Abravanel was musical director 
of Street Scene. 





Court Upholds 
“Anti-Petrillo” Act 


Decision of 5-3 Passes on Con- 
stitutionality of Lea Measure— 
Petrillo Acquiesces 


The Lea “Anti-Petrillo” Act, de- 
signed to prevent the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians, AFL, from 
forcing broadcasters to hire workers 
whom they do not need was upheld 
in a vote of 5 to 3 when it came be- 
fore the Supreme Court on June 23. 

In a statement to the press, James 
Petrillo, president of the AFM said, 
“The Supreme Court has_ spoken. 
This is my country, and the Supreme 
Court makes the final rulings on its 
laws. Noone will ever say Jim Petrillo 
fought his country or the Supreme 
Court. I thought I had the law on my 
side and I made the best fight I knew 
how. The Supreme Court has spoken 
and I bow to its dictates.” 

Passed overwhelmingly by both 
chambers and approved without com- 
ment by President Truman on April 
16, 1946, the Lea Act defines as a 
crime Mr. Petrillo’s practice of forc- 
ing radio stations to employ stand-by 
musicians “in excess of the number of 
employees needed by such _ licensee 
(broadcaster) to perform actual ser- 
vices.” 

Justice Hugo L. Black delivered 
the court’s 5-3 decision. Justice Stan- 
ley F. Reed dissented and was joined 
by Justices Frank Murphy and Wiley 
Rutledge. Justice William O. Douglas 
took no part. Justice Felix Frank- 
furter wrote an opinion concurring 
with the majority on technical phases 
of the ruling. 

Mr. Petrillo was accused of violat- 
ing the act by calling a strike at Chi- 
cago radio station WAAF. The strike 
was in support of a demand that the 
station hire three additional record 
librarians, although WAAF said ex- 
tra employees were not needed. The 
station later was picketed. 





Jacobsen Named Concertmaster 
of Los Angeles Philharmonic 


Alfred Wallenstein, music director 
and conductor of the Los Angeles 
Philharmonic, announced July 2 that 
Sascha Jacobsen has been signed as 
concert-master for the 1947-48 orches- 
tra season, which begins on Nov. 13 
in Philharmonic. Auditorium. Mr. 
Jacobsen will replace David Frisina. 
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work, nor on the best and worst scripts for 
musical programs. This accounts ior two 
fewer categories than the previous poll. But 
they were outspoken about scripts in many 
cases, although 51 per cent voted that they were 
satisfied with scripts as they are. 

From all over the country came the com- 
ments. Almost universally they had a highly 
indignant tone about the much belabored inter- 
mission science talks of the past Philharmonic- 
Symphony programs. The “educational” na- 
ture pf these talks, says Kathryn Thornburg of 
Modesto, Calif., is “outrageous”. “This was 
true of the historical as well as the scientific 
series—both worthy in themselves but out of 
place”. ‘Worst are the Philharmonic”, agrees 
a reader from Logan, Utah. “But stiil worse 


Risé Stevens 


READERS SELECT FAVORITES IN 4TH RADIO POLL 


o: Symphony Orchestra 





Gilbert Chase, 
Supervisor of Music 
for NBC University 
of the Air, of which 
The Story of Music 

is a division 


Of Educational 
Character 





NBC Photo 


The NBC Symphony, Arturo Toscanini, conductor 


were the NBC Symphony talks by C. F. Ket- 
tering”’. 

On the other hand, praise was received for 
some portions of the Metropolitan Opera in- 
termission features, with Floyd B. St. Clair of 
San Marino, Calif., in favor of the Quiz and 
“thumbs down” on the Round Table, and Rob- 
ert W. Upshaw of Springfield, Mo., turning 








Musical America’s Readers 


Outstanding Musical Event of the Year 
Radio Production of Berlioz’s Romeo and 
Juliet, conducted by Toscanini (NBC) 


Outstanding Metropolitan Opera Broadcast 
(ABC) 
1. Boris Godunoff 
2. Tristan and Isolde 
3. Romeo and Juliet 


Symphony Orchestra 
1. NBC Symphony (NBC) 
2. Boston Symphony (ABC) 
3. New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
(CBS) 


Symphony Conductor (Regular) 
1. Arturo Toscanini (NBC) 
2. Serge Koussevitzky (ABC) 
3. Eugene Ormandy (CBS) 


Symphony Conductor (Guest) 
1. Bruno Walter 
2. Dimitri Mitropoulos 
3. Leopold Stokowski 


Concert & Program Conductor 
1. Donald Voorhees (NBC) 
2. Alfredo Antonini (CBS & MBS) 
3. Paul Lavalie (NBC) 


Orchestra with Featured Soloists 
1. Telephone Hour (NBC) 
2. Voice of Firestone (CBS) 
3. Treasure Hour (MBS) 


Concert Orchestra 
1. Longines Symphonette (WOR & local) 
2. Columbia Concert Orchestra (CBS) 
3. Music You Know (CBS) 


Musical Variety 
1. Album of Familiar Music (NBC) 
2. Family Hour (CBS) 
3. Manhattan Merry-go-round 


Woman Singer (Regular) 
1. Risé Stevens 
2. Licia Albanese 
3. Eleanor Steber 


Choose 


Woman Singer (Occasional) 
1. Helen Traubel 
2. Lily Pons 
3. Marian Anderson 
Man Singer (Regular) 
1. Robert Merrill (NBC) 
2. James Melton (NBC) 
3. Thomas L. Thomas (NBC) 


Man Singer (Occasional) 


1. Ezio Pinza 
2. Nelson Eddy 
3. Jan Peerce 
Instrumental Ensemble 
1. NBC String Quartet (NBC) 
2. First Piano Quartet (NBC) 
3. Fine Arts Quartet (ABC) 
Vocal Ensemble 
1. Collegiate Chorale 
2. Westminster Choir 
3. Salt Lake City Tabernacle Choir (CBS) 
Instrumentalist 
Pianist: 
1. Artur Rubinstein 
2. Robert Casadesus 
3. Alec Templeton 
Violinist: 
1. Jascha Heifetz 
2. Fritz Kreisler 
3. Joseph Szigeti 


Organist: 
1. E. Power Biggs 
2. Richard Liebert 
3. Alexander Schreiner 


Of Educational Character 
1. Story of Music (NBC) 
2. Gateways to Music (CBS) 
3. Juilliard School of Music Series (CBS) 


Announcer, Commentator 
1. Milton Cross (ABC) 
2. Ben Grauer (NBC) 
3. Harl McDonald (CBS) 
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away from both these as a waste of time, but 
lauding the Opera News of the Air. Mr. Up- 
shaw joins the chorus of condemnation for the 
Philharmonic talks and. brings up another ques- 
tion which seems to be in the public ear just 
now—the pronunciation of foreign names by 
announcers, Virginia Foscue of Coatopa, Ala., 
has a suggestion about this—that the announcer 
should spell names of new composers and for- 
eign artists. She is another who wants addi- 
tional information in the form of notes, anec- 
dotes and interesting facts about compusitions, 
composers and artists, joining in this wish with 
Doris J. Radford of Oklahoma City, E. L. Met- 
calf of Pomona, Calif., Janice Riess of New 
York City; Rita E. Mottola of Hempstead, 
N. Y., and Dorothy Tucker of Tampa, Fila., 
who has a word of commendation for the Bos- 
ton Pops and the NBC Story of Music in this 
respect. 

Many readers came out with names of pro- 
grams to be complimented or scored, and one 
of the most enthusiastic of these was the letter 
from Betty M. Libbey of Atlanta, Ga., who pro- 
fessed her respect for the Telephone Hour and 
the Eileen Farrell program while touching on 
the touchy subject of allowing concert and 
opera artists to sing their own material instead 
of “popular” tunes. Mary Carol Smith of 
Kansas City, Kans., is also an admirer of the 
Telephone Hour and the Voice of Firestone 
but wishes they would have a wider variety of 
soloists. Miss Smith was one of several who 
told about local programs which seem Utopian 
—in her case an hour’s music sponsored by a 
bank with a minimum of commercials and talk 
of any kind, a maximum of music. Similarly, 
Lawrence R. Ward of Dallas (who also inveighs 
against the science talks). wants to praise the 
Dallas Symphony broadcasts for their brief 
program notes and briefer commercials. 

The cause of opera in English takes several 
blows from voters, one of whom, Dorothy Sar- 
ken of Philadelphia, says that it makes for 
distortion. She brings up the question of late 
hours militating against many good music 
programs and the bunching of such programs 
on certain days. 

Kathryn Killeen of New York City doesn’t 
exactly object to translations of opera, but to 
their poor quality, citing the Chicago Theater 
of the Air as a prime offender. 

Commercials are still a source of bitter com- 
ment from many. Moderates, such as C. Wick- 
lein of Reading, Pa., advocate once more the 
commercials only at the beginning and end of 
musical programs. The oily voices of some 
announcers bother many voters. Anne von 


(Continued on page 19) 
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BBC Third Programme Presages 
New Era in English Musical Taste 


By Epwarp LocKSPEISER 
LONDON 
HE bold experiment of the Third 
Programme of the BBC which 
came on to the air last year seems 
likely to be opening a new era in the 
development of English musical taste. 
This Third Programme, so-called be- 
cause it supplements the Home Ser- 
vice and the Light Programme, 
hitherto carrying all music _pro- 
grammes broadcast in Britain, is 
planned to offer the best available 

music of all periods and schools. 

That may not seem in itself to be 
an over-ambitious undertaking. But 
when one considers the vast number 
of masterpieces that, for one reason 
or another, are known even to the 
best informed musicians only by ref- 
erences in histories or text books, the 
new programme, including in its pol- 
icy the resolve to bring to life again 
so many of these neglected works, is 
able to offer a continuous banquet of 
music hardly dreamt of by the Lon- 
don concert-goer of pre-war days. 

The appeal of this radio service is 
by no means confined to the elite. It 
has attracted the widest attention and 
is referred to as the most important 
development in English musical life 
in recent years. It would seem 
that the repertory of concert-givers, 
narrowed down for understandable 
reasons to works of popular appeal 
during the war, will no longer satisfy 
completely the vast new musical pub- 
lic which the war itself created. 

This new public is anxious to ex- 
plore, and it is anxious for enlighten- 
ment; and though it cannot be said 
that the BBC’s Third Programme 
has as yet affected the standards of 
the numerous independent concert or- 
ganisations and societies, it may well 
be expected to in the future, in much 
the same way as musical taste had 
been broadened and deepened by the 
efforts of Sir Henry Wood and 
others at the end of the last century. 

The music programmes broadcast 
from studios of the BBC have this 
essential difference from all other con- 
cert programmes heard in England: 
they are not dependent on box office 
receipts and can thus be built free 
from those financial considerations of 
popularity that must constrain the 
policies of private concerns. As a 
national institution, the BBC is there- 
fore in a unique position to be able to 
found and eventually to raise the 
standard of musical taste. 

It must, of course, meet the de- 
mands of listeners, who pay an annual 
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B. B. C. 
Nicolai Malko conducting the BBC 
Symphony 


Mr. Malko spent five weeks in Eng- 
land during January and February. In 
Manchester he was in charge of the 
Hallé Orchestra for four weeks, giv- 
ing concerts both in Manchester and 
in the neighboring towns. Despite the 
intensely cold weather he gave 17 per- 
formances in filled but unheated halls, 
his farewell concert in Manchester be- 
ing attended by 6,000 persons. 


license fee—demands, however, that 
are hard to define and that may be- 
come articulate only in the radio col- 
umns of the daily press. The Eng- 
lish method of discovering these de- 
mands has been one of trial and error. 
Indeed, experience has shown that 
there can be no golden rule for as- 
certaining them precisely, since no one 
would assume that there is not a 
world of difference between a lis- 
tener’s actual and potential enjoy- 
ment. 

It is here that the BBC must play 
a subtle role of education. Commer- 
cially disinterested, the BBC pro- 
grammes are a public service and 
have a public responsibility, and it is 
the responsibility ‘of the Third Pro- 
gramme to discover, to stin.ulate and 
as far as possible to satisfy the best 
elements in the intellectual, the ar- 
tistic and the musical life of the coun- 
try. 

More than 50 percent of the Third 
Programme time is devoted to music 
“chosen, arranged, and (on _ the 
whole) performed” declares one critic 
“to our almost embarrassed satisfac- 
tion.” And he goes on: “Like Brit- 
ish travellers newly arrived in 
Switzerland, we find the greatest dif- 
ficulty in not making pigs of our- 
selves: from six o’clock till midnight 
we sit and stuff, and as for the seri- 
ous solid reading which used once to 
fill those quite evening hours (or 
so, at any rate, we like to think), 
it has now become a thing of the 
past; even if there should be a clear 
hour after the Mozart, our eyes keep 
stealing back to the clock to make 
sure that we do not miss the Mahler!” 

Which is not to say that the Third 
Programme makes a point of being 
recondite. One of the schemes is the 
broadcasting over a period probably 
of years, of the great body of Schu- 
bert’s songs numbering more than 600 
and of which only about a 10th are 
normally heard in this country. Other 
series include the Bach Trio Sonatas 
heard in parallel recitals on the organ 
and on the pedal harpsichord, and 
the complete Haydn and Beethoven 
string quartets. 

Special programmes are devoted to 
little known works of the Romantic 
school, including the orchestral works 
of Marschner and Spohr and the les- 
ser-known piano works of Liszt and 
John Field. The Renaissance has 
been represented by the great choral 
works of Schiitz and Monteverdi and 
a wide choice of contemporary music 
has been conspicuous for revivals of 
works by Schénberg, Webern and 





NOTED VISITORS 
TO LONDON 


(Above) Lawrence 
Tibbett and Sir 
Adrian Boult when 
the singer made an 
appearance to aid 
the Flood Distress 
Fund at the Royal 
Albert Hall in Lon- 
don. (Right) Jennie 
Tourel at Covent 
Garden after her 
triumphant recital 
there in June with, 
from the left, George 
Reeves, accompanist, 
Harold Hold, im- 
presario, and Friede 
Rothe, personal 
representative 


Busoni whose opera Turandot was 
specially recorded for the BBC in 
Hamburg. The Vienna Philharmonic 
has been heard in a relay from Vienna 
conducted by Sir Adrian Boult. Sme- 
tana’s opera Dalibor, Strauss’s Rosen- 
kavalier and Glinka’s Ivan Sousanin, 
broadcast with a French cast and 
conducted by Nicolai Malko, are 
among the notanle operas heard in 
recent weeks, the list to be extended 


Canterbury Cathedral Scene of 
Eight-Day Music Festival 


By H. C. Rossrns LANDON 


CANTERBURY, ENGLAND 
N eight-day festival of music and 
drama from June 21 through 
June 28 has just concluded here. Spon- 
sored by The Friends of the Canter- 
bury Cathedral, this is the first post- 
war Festival, produced after an inter- 
val of seven years. The proceeds will 
go towards repairing the Cathedral 
organ, which was destroyed during the 
war. 

The musical portion of the Festi- 
val opened with a new opera for boys’ 
voices by Sir Sidney Nicholson, The 
Children of the Chapel, which has re- 
ceived four performanees on June 23, 
24, 25 and 27 under Gerald Knight's 
direction with Boris Ord, harpsichord. 
Written on a very small scale, this 


charming but rather inconsequential 
little opera deals with the Chapel 
Royal shortly after the Restoration of 
Charles II (1660). The leading parts 
were very adequately sung by Harry 
Barnes and Robert Poole, while the 
harpsichord playing of Boris Ord was 
magnificent. On June 24 the Tudor 
Singers, directed by Harry Stubbs, 
gave a concert of madrigals by 
Morely, Byrd, Gibbons, Wilbye and 
East. Astra Desmond, accompanied 
by the Royal Artillery Orchestra, 
gave a recital in the Cathedral, sing- 


-ing works by Bach, Handel, Mendels- 


sohn, Elgar and Vaughan Williams. 
Miss Desmond sung with great purity, 
although her voice was frequently not 
big enough to fill all parts of the 
Cathedral. The orchestral accompani- 
ment was, however, hardly more than 
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to include Berlioz’s Les Troyens and 
Gluck’s Orfeo. Future plans include 
six concerts of the chamber works of 
Schubert and Brahms played by Artur 
Schnabel, Josef Szigeti and William 
Primrose; Lieder recitals by Lotte 
Lehmann and Elisabeth Schumann 
and concerts by Edwin Fischer, Na- 
than Milstein, Alexander Brailow- 
sky, Pierre Bernac and_ Francis 
Poulenc. 


adequate, especially in the purely or- 
chestral part of the program. 

The climax of the Festival was a 
performance of Haydn’s oratorio, The 
Creation, presented on June 26. The 
solo parts were taken by Olive 
Grove, soprano, John Kentish, tenor, 
and Henry Cummings, bass, with the 
Royal Artillery Orchestra, Kings 
School Choral Society and the Cathe- 
dral Choristers, forming a boys’ and 
men’s choir of about 150 voices, were 
directed by the choirmaster, Dr. Er- 
nest Suttle. 

The two parts of the work which 
were presented were by far the most 
successful parts of this Festival. The 
orchestra played much more dynamic- 
ally than with Miss Desmond, and 
gave a highly commendable perform- 
ance, despite occasional harshness 
from the violins in the upper regis- 
ters. Dr. Suttle conducted the open- 
ing Representation of Chaos in a most 
dramatic way, stressing the almost 
Wagnerian dissonances. The entrance 
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DUTCH MUSIC 


ECENT visitors to the Western border 
R ot the Low Lands must be inspired by 

the vital energy with which the Dutch 
now try to canalize all the activity stored up 
during five solid years of enforced lethargy 
under German occupation, in the efficient way 
they used to stem the course of many surging 
rivers threatening their existence and turn 
them into a profitable drainage system. This 
does not apply merely to economical or political 
affairs but also to the general restoration of 
cultural life. 

Without the use of any artificial device Hol- 
land seems to have regained quite naturally its 
former position as a well fortified cultural cen- 
ter for the art of music. 

In Amsterdam one still feels the very heart 
beat of musical life in the Netherlands. It 
would never attract so many Dutch and for- 
eign artists if the population had not been 
nursed on a considerable cultural reserve of its 
own, which enables it to appreciate all artistic 
abilities and influences from a_ well-founded 
knowledge of music. 

On the programs of the Concertgebouw of 
this year one finds many noteworthy perform- 
ances apart from the traditional Good Friday 
performance of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion 
this year featuring Peter Pears, the British 
tenor, as the Evangelist. There was also a 
series of concerts dedicated to Beethoven, when 
the master’s nine symphonies and most of the con- 
certos, including the triple concerto are played. 

At the moment this Beethoven series is 
still running, and Artur Schnabel plays the 
piano concertos in three nights. 

Apart from these performances the whole of 
the classical and romantic repertoire and a 
number of modern compositions are being pro- 





Ben Greenhaus 
Mr. Bernstein at Work in His Studio 


T is fortunate that Leonard Bernstein, who 

is a triple threat musician — conductor, 

composer and pianist—also used to win 
track meets, for the pace at which he lives and 
works would soon floor a less resilient personal- 
ity. An outline of his “vacation” this summer 
will give an idea of the somewhat cyclonic 
nature of his activities. On April 9 he sailed 
for a tour of Palestine and Europe, which in- 
cluded eight concerts in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem, 
Rehoboth and Haifa, two with the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic, another two at the International 
Music Festival at Prague, and appearances with 
the Paris Radio Orchestra, with the orchestra 
at the opening of the World Film Festival in 
Brussels and at Scheveningen. 

At this point, when most musicians would 
start dreaming of the Alps or southern France, 
Mr. Bernstein boarded a plane to fly back to 
New York for a series of concerts at the Lewi- 
sohn Stadium, June 23-27. And as soon as 


these were finished he went to Tanglewood to 
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Low Lands gather energy 
to present cultural 
activities by native and 


visiting artists 


Leonard Bernstein 
tastes the “nieuwe 
haring,'' a Dutch 
delicacy, while G. de 
Koos, impresario, en- 
joys the spectacle 


duced by the different orchestras all through 
Holland. 

Outstanding first performances this season 
were Arthur Honegger’s second and third sym- 
phonies, the latter a highly inspired composi- 
tion dedicated to and executed by Charles 
Miinch with the Concertgebouw, which he con- 
ducted for two weeks. 

Benjamin Britten’s violin concerto was 
played by a Dutch violinist Olof; and the Swiss 
pianist Aeschbacher performed a piano con- 
certo of his compatriot Sutermeister. 

Two of the finest foreign conductors took 
over the baton from Eduard van Beinum, each 
for a few weeks; Bruno Walter and Victor the 
Sabata, who introduced a composition, Pre- 
ludio Magico, by Frazzi, and the unfamiliar 
Sicilian Vespers Overture by Verdi. 

Bruno Walter had even to give an extra Sat- 
urday morning concert for a crowded house, an 
experience unprecedented in the 60-year history 
of the Concertgebouw, and the applause granted 


Musical Globe Trotter 


Leonard Bernstein, Triple- 
threat musician, visits 


Europe and Palestine 


conduct at the Berkshire Festival and to be 
Serge Koussevitzky’s assistant in the conduct- 
ing department. 

Up four long flights of the charming old 
house in Greenwich Village which is his pres- 
ent home pours a steady stream of interviewers, 
photographers and other harbingers of pub- 
licity and success when he is in town. And 
although he probably groans inwardly at the 
thought of the valuable time devoted to them, 
he meets them with unfailing good humor. 
Unlike some of the descriptions of him which 
have been circulated in the press, which sug- 
gest a mixture of Wild West cowboy and enfant 
terrible, he speaks quietly and to the point. 
Like all musicians, Mr. Bernstein is happiest 
when discussing his work, and he is apt to use 
the piano or phonograph to illustrate a point. 
He can be vivid, and occasionally a wicked 
gleam will light up his conversation, but he is 
the antithesis of the Hollywood caricature of 
the composer who turns out masterpieces in a 
pent-house barroom, amid scenes worthy of the 
Marx brothers. 


Asked about the prospects for young Ameri- 
can conductors, he replied, “I can’t give advice. 
Everyone is different and has his own prob- 
lems.” Success, he explained, springs from a 
combination of circumstances. The conductor 
must be ready, of course, when his chance 
comes. But luck also plays a role. One of the 
works which Mr. Bernstein himself had to con- 
duct, when his opportunity came, was Strauss’ 








Nederlandsch Foto Bureau 


him had been unequalled until Leopold Sto- 
kowski stood in front of the orchestra last May. 
On that occasion he included an American com- 
position by Paul Creston, Frontiers, Op. 34, on 
his program. The U. S. Ambassador to the 
Netherlands was among the distinguished audi- 
ence. 

Just before Stokowski made his ‘first spec- 
tacular appearance in Amsterdam, Paul Hinde- 
mith arrived from the United States to conduct 
the Amsterdam orchestra in two programs en- 
tirely dedicated to his latest works. Among 
these was a cello concerto—a welcome addition 
to the literature of this instrument. It was 
plaved by Enrico Mainardi. 

Ever since the news about a symphony com- 
posed by Bela Bartok had reached the Nether- 
lands before the liberation music lovers in Hol- 
land had been craving to hear the great Hun- 
garian’s swan song played by their own chief 
orchestra. As soon as the material was avail- 

(Continued on page 12) 


Don Quixote. And this, as every musician 
knows, is not a score that can be niuddled 
through. Although he had never conducted it, 
he studied the composition thoroughly before 
it was given, as part of his duties as assistant 
conductor of the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. When he was called upon to lead 
it at the actual concerts, no one realized as well 
as he what preparation can mean in an emer- 
gency. 

With circumstances as they are today, a stu- 
dent conductor has to have other strings to his 
bow. To earn a living he must perform, teach 
or compose until he can establish himseli. Only 
a few years ago, before his surprise appear- 
ances with the New York Philharmonic-Sym- 
phony, the success of the Jeremiah Symphony, 
Fancy Free and On the Town, Mr. Bernstein 
was supporting himself by arranging and doing 
other musical odd jobs at a salary so ridicu- 
lously small that his later prosperity seems like 
an Horatio Alger story. The economic prob- 
lem, he well realizes, is one of the most serious 
facing a young musician who is determined to 
make conducting his profession. 

One of the best ways of learning how to con- 
duct is to be around an orchestra, declared Mr. 
Bernstein, when asked about his opinion of the 
assistant conductorships now offered by several 
of our leading symphonies. Seeing music pre- 
pared with the highest technical standards 
makes one a better musician. There is nothing 
to replace actual conducting, he explained, but 
working with a first-rate musician away from 
an orchestra can also be of great benefit. By 
demanding the utmost of himself, under expert 
guidance, the young conductor will be ready to 
face a body of musicians with greater confi- 
dence. 

If you are dealing with a student orchestra, 
you can get practice in teaching the players 
how to produce the effects which you want. 
And if you are conducting mature musicians 


(Continued on page 24) 
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Frank Martin 


Switzerland Denmark 


Many Nations Send Works 
of Varying Excellence to 
Fortnight of Orchestra 
and Chamber Music Events 


By JURGEN BALZER 


COPENHAGEN 
HE 21st ISCM Festival, which 
took place in Copenhagen from 
May 29 to June 4, gave evidence 
of the fact that some countries had 
succumbed to the temptation of being 
represented by works of creditable 
craftsmanship but with little or no re- 
newal of the musical vein. But even 
if the programs for the festival ap- 
peared to be rather loaded with works 
which, from this point of view, are 
irrelevant, one listened with advan- 
tage. Among 30 works from 16 dif- 
ferent nations I took pleasure in about 
one-third, which after all can be said 
to be a very high percentage. 

Quite naturally one enjoyed most 
those works written in a stable and 
universal language, incorporating the 
achievements of the past generation. 
Among them the compositions in 
which appeared the clear-cut profile 
of a personality made the deepest im- 
pression. 

From among those works I must 
first mention Harald Saeverud’s 
(Norway) Galdreslatten. A slaat is 
originally a piece of Norwegian dance 
music and to galdre is the term used 
when a sorceress bewitches people by 
making them drink her brew. Saeve- 
rud’s orchestral piece is a symphonic 
work built on a passacaglia technic. 
Its mixture of the demoniacal and the 
humorous possesses a peculiar charm, 
which no doubt would have been bet- 
ter had the composer himself not 
taken the baton. 

The Trio for wind instruments by 
Klement Slavicky (Czechoslovakia) 
was another exciting experience. In 
its melancholy and rustic, vital frank- 
ness it was a work of great fascina- 
tion, and had a really magnificent 


Niels V. Bentzon 


Vagn Holmboe 
Denmark 


Herman D. Koppel 
Denmark 


Andre Jolivet 
France 


Karl B. Blomdahl 


Sweden 


COMPOSERS REPRESENTED ON ISCM PROGRAMS 


ISCM Holds 2lst Festival in 


performance by the Czech trio: Vladi- 
mir Riha (oboe), Vaclav Smetacek 
(clarinet) and Karel Bidlo (bassoon). 
A pleasing work for string orchestra 
was the Concerto by Hilding Rosen- 
berg, the best work I have heard by 
the beloved Swedish master, whose 
talented compatriot and pupil Karl 
Birger Blomdahl was represented by 
a string trio in two movements. 


The Petite Symphonie Concertante 
by Frank Martin (Switzerland) was 
a highly interesting piece, showing 
spirited invention and a masterly form. 
Only the scoring for piano, harpsi- 
chord and harp as concertante instru- 
ments was not quite successful. It 
seems as if the composer himself is 
aware of the bad balance. He recast 
the work which, in its new version, 
will have its first »erformance at the 
music festival in Lucerne this sum- 
mer, 


Bloch Work Respected 


One bows respectfully to the Sec- 
ond String Quartet by Ernest Bloch. 
It is a work of a mature artist who 
knows his job thoroughly, but, in my 
opinion, his music with its stamp of 
the ‘twenties lacks freshness. It was 
played with ease and expressiveness 
by the Koppel Quartet. 

Benjamin Frankel’s (England) Sec- 
ond ‘String Quartet and Elisabeth 
Maconchy’s (England) Concertino 
for clarinet and strings were in their 
mild modernism well balanced mu- 
sic, not very exciting, but very pleas- 
ant to listen to, not the least because 
of the fine performance by respective- 
ly the Blech Quartet and the clarinet- 
ist Frederick Thurston. The elegantly 
constructed Bassoon Concerto by 
Michel Spisak (Poland) owed its 
greatest effect to the magnificent exe- 
cution by the Danish bassoonist Carl 
Bloch. 

Perhaps one might call the Piano 
Sonata by Aaron Copland “modern” 
music. To me it is mere noise and 
boring. Gdsta Nystroem’s Sinfonia 
Breve is not among this Swedish 
composer’s best works. The material 


lacks character and the instrumenta- 
tion is clumsy. 

The experimentalists represented 
were immature but talented. The 
youngest of them is the 24-year-old 
Anton Heiller (Austria). His Toccata 
for two pianos showed good schooling. 
Its substance was a bit weak and the 
treatment not very adequate to the 
heavy sounding instruments. It was 
played by Ebba Hansen and Bengt 
Johnsson. David van de Woestyne 
(Belgium) presented a work in three 
interlinked movements, called Ser- 
enades and written for 12 instruments, 
piano and percussion. I cannot deny 
that it had its merits, such as a cer- 
tain imagination. Rudolf Escher (Hol- 
land) gave us a Suite for piano, 
called Arcana Musae Dona. Behind 
its French influenced style one per- 
ceived the firm essence of a clearly 
marked personality. It was beautifully 
played by the Dutch pianist Jan Ode. 

It is very difficult to understand the 
aims of André Jolivet (France) in 
his piano sonata because it can scarce- 
ly be imagined that the performance 
by the French pianist, Charles Lila- 
mand, was in keeping with the com- 
poser’s intentions. 

Other compositions given at this 
festival were an impressive work 
based on Edgar Lee Master’s Spoon 
River Anthology and written for 
mixed choir and string orchestra by 
Gino Uegri; two fugues for chamber 
orchestra by another Italian, Adone 
Zecchi; a piece for chamber orchestra 
called Sonetto di Michelangelo, by 
the Norwegian pioneer of the twelve- 
tone technique, Fartein Valen and 
three compositions by as many Danish 
composers—Vagn Holmboe, Herman 
D. Koppel and Niels Viggo Bentzon, 
all of whom stand in the front rank 
of modernists. Holmboe contributed a 
symphony (his fifth); Bentzon a 
Partita for piano, played with insight 
by the composer himself; while Koppel 
was represented by a string Sextet. 

The orchestral concerts took place 
in the concert studio of the new Radio 
Building. The State Radio Symphony 
did excellent work under such con- 
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Striiwing 
The State Radio Symphony Orchestra and the Radio Choir in the concert Studio of Radio House, Copenhagen 





Harald Saeverud 
Norway 


Klement Slavicky 


Crechoslovakia 


Denmark 


ductors as the Belgian, André Souris, 
the Pole, Andrei Panufnik, the Eng- 
lish Anthony Bernard, and the Danes, 
Erik Tuxen and Lavard Friisholm. 

Amsterdam was chosen as_ the 
scene of the 22nd ISCM Festival, 
next year. Edward J. Dent has now 
retired from the presidency of the 
Society in favor of Edward Clark, 
formerly its honorary _ secretary. 
Jacques Ibert, the French composer, 
Romon Palester, from Poland, Alan 
Rawsthorne, from England, and Har- 
ald Saeverud, from Norway, have 
been elected to the jury of next year’s 
festival, The performance of an opera 
will be one of the features of the Am- 
sterdam session. The scores will be 
judged by a special jury consisting of 
Professor Dent, Roger Desormiére 
and Paul Bella. 





Copenhagen Opera Ends, 
Summer Concerts Begin 


CopENHAGEN.—After a rather dull 
season with only two _ novelties— 
Stravinsky’s Nightingale and Handel’s 
Julius Caesar—the Royal Opera 
House closed down with two fine per- 
formances of Otello with Torsten 
Ralf in the title-rdle. 

The summer season began as usual 
with the opening of the Tivoli garden, 
where in May the Swedish violinist, 
Endre Wolf, took the public by storm 
in the Beethoven Concerto, and 
Eugene List had a great success in 
piano concertos by Shostakovitch and 
Beethoven. Among our own artists, 
Ole Willumsen must be mentioned for 
his delicately phrased rendering of the 
modern piano concerto by Svend Erik 
Tarp, and Manuel de Falla’s Nights 
in the Gardens of Spain. The Sym- 
phony Concerts opened with Sibelius’ 
Second Symphony, conducted by 
Svend Chr. Felumb, and Dvorak’s 
New World Symphony under the 
baton of Thomas Jensen. The two 
conductors will alternate in a richly 
varied program with some novelties, 
such as Bartok’s Third Piano Con- 
certo (soloist: Herman D. Koppel) ; 
the first performance of Vagn 
Holmboe’s Ninth Chamber Concerto 
for violin and viola; Walter Piston’s 
Second Symphony; Morton Gould’s 
Concerto for orchestra, and a new 
symphony by the young Danish com- 
poser, Nels Vigo Bentzon. J.B 





Montreal Hears Canadian 
Premiere of Mozart Opera 


MontrREAL.—The Opera Guild, Inc., 
presented the Canadian premiere of 
Mozart’s Abduction from the Seraglio 
on May 8-9, under the direction of 
Emil Cooper. The cast included Pier- 
rette Alarie as Blonda, Léopold Si- 
moneau as Belmonte, Jerome Hines as 
Osmin, Genevieve Rowe as Constan- 
za, John Carter as Pedrillo and Ru- 
dolph Stoeckel as Pasha Selim. The 
orchestra gave fine support to the 
singers, including the  choristers 
trained by Marcel Laurencelle. The 
stage director was Dino Yannopoulos 
of the Metropolitan Opera. 

GF. 
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Lewisohn Stadium Opens Season 


of a five-concert week, the 

Lewisohn Stadium Concerts got 
ander way auspiciously on June 16 
with Pierre Monteux conducting the 
New York Philharmonic-Symphony 
and Isaac Stern as soloist. A crowd 
of 14,550 attended, a number not ex- 
ceeded until Marian Anderson ap- 
peared on June 26, when the attend- 
ance was 20,000. In the three weeks 
covered, the weather turned from cool 
to hot and humid, but rain caused 
only one cancellation and that of a 
straight symphonic program. Alex- 
ander Smallens made his first Stadium 
appearance coincidentally with the 
Grace Moore Memorial on June 21 
when Dorothy Kirsten and Eugene 
Conley were soloists. Other stars 
who drew crowds were William Ka- 
pell and Simon Barere, Lauritz Mel- 
chior, Mischa Elman and the Platoff 
Don Cossack Chorus. 

The music was familiar, and yet 
new in its revelation from a master 
hand, when Mr. Monteux conducted 
the Third Leonore Overture and the 
Eroica Symphony of Beethoven. Such 
interpretations are rare hereabouts 
and unalloyed pleasure, even in the 
out-of-doors, where a weird amplifi- 
cation system and lusty four-engine 
planes make the listening tricky. The 
accompaniment for the Tchaikovsky 
Concerto was also a model, and Mr. 
Stern found the orchestra always 
with him in a performance of consid- 
erable emotion and virtuosity. 


s. pursuing a sensible policy 


Mrs. Guggenheimer Honored 


Intermission ceremonies promised to 
be much as in other years, with Sam 
Lewisohn, honorary chairman, saying 
welcome, and deploring the planes, and 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, chair- 
man, called to the platform on some 
pretext for one of her capriciously 
candid speeches. All this was in order, 
with one addition: Mayor William 
O’Dwyer. The Mayor began by apol- 
ogizing for the band shell and promis- 
ing that there would be a new stand 
next summer. He presented “Minnie” 
Guggenheimer with an official scroll 
testifying to her distinguished public 
service as chairman of these concerts 
throughout their long career. “Min- 
nie” thanked him briefly, in her inim- 
itable style. 

A small audience. turned out the 
second evening to hear Mr. Monteux’s 
interpretation of standard works. The 
distinguished conductor’s ability to 
produce clean cut, deliberate music 
was well illustrated in his presentation 
of Weber’s Overture to Euryanthe, 
Mozart’s Jupiter Symphony, Debussy’s 
Nuages and Fétes, Milhaud’s Suite 
Provencgale and Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel. Fortunately the subtleties of 
Mr. Monteux’s reading were not 
drowned out by planes, there being 
fewer in the sky than usual. 

Salvos of applause greeted the per- 
formance by Simon Barere of the 
Liszt E-Flat Major Piano Concerto, 
the artist’s initial appearance at the 
Stadium. The pianist, assisted by Mr. 
Monteux and the orchestra evoked all 
the bravura and virtuosity in the 
Liszt tradition, and he made the most 
of the delicate poetic passages as well. 
Judging by the ovation given to Mr. 
Barere by the 9,000 auditors, they will 
welcome a return engagement of the 
artist. He followed the concerto with 
several encores. Mr. Monteux led his 
men in a precise and tightly woven 
version of Brahms’ Second Symphony, 
marked with both individuality and 
lyric beauty—despite the competition 
given by the planes overhead. Other 
works were performed with Mr. Mon- 
teux’s usual mastery. 

The choice of Dorothy Kirsten to 
sing in the Grace Moore Memorial 
program on June 21 was an appropri- 
ate one, as the young soprano was a 
protegee of the star who was killed 
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" Alexander Smallens 


Pierre Monteux 


in the tragic plane crash in Denmark 
last January. Music chosen was 
mainly that which Miss Moore loved, 
so that there were duets with Mr. 
Conley from Bohéme and Butterfly 
and Miss Kirsten sang Depuis le Jour 
from Louise and the Gavotte from 
Manon. Mr. Conley sang Recondita 
armonia from Tosca and Ah Moon of 
My Delight from Lehmann’s In a 
Persian Garden. Both singers were 
in fine form. Miss Kirsten sang 
flawlessly and seemed less affected by 
the uneven tones which the micro- 
phone sent through to the audience 
than did Mr. Conley, whose big voice 
was sometimes distorted if he moved 
an inch or so. When we get a new 
shell, perhaps the acoustical engineers 
can do a little improvement werk, too. 
In response to the hearty applause, the 
singers added the Maytime duet. Mr. 
Smallens conducted with his usual 
skill and musicianship. The orchestral 
works were Douglas Moore’s’ In 
Memoriam, Stokowski’s transcriptions 
of Bach’s Come, Sweet Death and the 
Adagio from his Toccata and Fugue 
in C, four movements from the Bach- 
Walton suite, The Wise Virgins, and 
Gershwin’s An American in Paris. It 


Simon Barere Isaac Stern 


was an impressive musical evening as 
well as an entertaining one—one that 
Miss Moore would have liked. The 
singer’s memory was recalled by Jean 
Tennyson, executive vice-president of 
the Stadium Concerts, in a brief ad- 
dress of tribute. 

The first time Leonard Bernstein 
and William Kapell have appeared to- 
gether at the Stadium brought a 
crowd of 10,000 on June 23, when bril- 
liance was the order of the evening. 
The Prokofieff Concerto No. 3 spar- 
kled and glittered under their vigor- 
ous, febrile hands and their combined 
vitality aroused a like excitement in 
the audience. Mr. Kapell had to give 
three encores. Previously, Mr. Bern- 
stein, just returned from _ triumphs 
abroad, conducted the Tchaikovsky 
Pathetique with as many gestures and 
gyrations as if he had been asked to 
interpret it “plastiqually.”. When one 
doesn’t watch, the impression is better, 
for his sincerity and his musicality 
and temperament are obvious also to 
the ear and less distractingly. His 
other achievement was the Lieutenant 
Kije Suite by Prokofieff, a work diffi- 
cult to realize in the open air because 
of its brittleness and jig-saw quality. 


Orchestra and Soloists Provide 


Musical Evenings in Newark 


By Puiie Gordon 
NEWARK 
FTER several years’ absence 
-& from the Schools Stadium, the 
Essex County Symphony Society has 
returned to the huge arena for its 
llth season. During the war the out- 


door concerts were replaced by operas 
given at the Mosqte Theatre. 

For the revival of the Stadium con- 
certs Mrs. P. O. Griffith, president of 
the Society, arranged an interesting 
series of programs. The opening per- 


(Continued on page 19) 





An informal meeting of artists in dressing room at Newark Stadium just before 

the opening concert of the Essex County Symphony Society 1947 season on 

June 3. (L. to r.) Francesco Valentino, Marybelle Norton, Dr. Frieder Weissmann, 
Ramon Vinay, Winifred Heidt, Dorothy Kirsten, Eugene Conley + 


Auspiciously 





Mischa Elman 


William Kapell 


Mr. Bernstein tried his hand at the 
Beethoven Seventh Symphony on June 
25. The young conductor’s antics on 
the podium, particularly during the 
second movement of the symphony, 
may have been intended as an expres- 
sion of anguish, in accordance with the 
funereal quality of this passage; at 
least, many who watched him must 
have been filled with pain. Mr. Bern- 
stein’s style is eminently suited to such 
music as Stravinsky’s Fire Bird Suite, 
which was substituted for the Petrou- 
chka Suite as the final item of the pro- 
gram, but he should beware of the 
majestic wrath of Beethoven, should 
he ever meet his shade. The soloist 
of the evening was Michael Rosenker, 
violinist, concert-master of the orches- 
tra for the summer. Mr. Rosenker 
played the Glazunoff Concerto with 
great technical facility but with a tight, 
nervous tone. His encore, an unac- 
companied sonata for violin by Ysaye, 
was played in a bold, free style which 
seemed much more satisfying to both 
Mr. Rosenker and his audience than 
the preceding work. 


Largest Crowd for Anderson 


Marian Anderson once again dem- 
onstrated her popularity on June 26 
when 20,000 came to hear her sing two 
arias and four Spirituals and remained 
to draw five encores. Never has the 
contralto been in better form than 
when she sang the noble, long-breathed 
phrases of Handel’s Ombre Mai Fu, 
or the impassioned declamations and 
soarings of Ne me refuse pas from 
Massenet’s Hérodiade. This seldom 
heard aria was a long piece of vocal 
splendor as Miss Anderson sang it. 
Mr. Bernstein gave a vigorous and 
somewhat speedy reading of the 
Haydn G Major Symphony, No. 88, 
and made crisp and jolly his own 
Fancy Free excerpts and Aaron Cop- 
land’s amusing Danzon Cubano. Mr. 
Copland was present and took a bow. 

Leonard Bernstein conducted the 
fifth and last of his concerts at the 
Stadium on the evening of June 27 
and also doubled as pianist in Bach’s 
Fifth Brandenburg Concerto, winning 
much applause in both capacities. 
Following, came the suite from Walter 
Piston’s The Incredible Flutist during 
which the conductor stopped beating 
time and let the orchestra play alone. 
This brought further applause. The 
concert ended with Schumann’s Sec- 
ond Symphony which had a stirring 
and well proportioned performance. 

The General Platoff Don Cossacks 
were the distinguishing feature of the 
concert on June 28, Alexander Smal- 
lens conducting for the second time 
this season. The orchestra contrib- 
uted the Overture to Borodin’s Prince 
Igor and the Fourth Symphony of 
Tchaikovsky, both well done. The 
Russian singers sang with the precision 
and hardy tone which one has come to 
expect, and received an ovation. 

Alexander Smallens, on June 30, 
presented a competent, solid reading 
of Brahms’ First Symphony and a 
rather less solid version of Schu- 
mann’s Manfred Overture. Then 
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Throngs Welcome 18th Series of Dell Events 


By WiLu1AM E. SMITH 
PHILADELPHIA 


AVORED by a beautiful evening, 

the 18th season of al fresco con- 
certs at Robin Hood Dell in Phila- 
delphia’s Fairmount Park opened on 
June 23. An audience estimated at 
8,000 was enthusiastic in its applause 
for Marian Anderson, starred as solo- 
ist; Dimitri Mitropoulos, starting his 
third summer as Dell artistic director 
and conductor-in-chief, and the 90 
players of the Robin Hood Dell Sym- 
phony—nearly all of ‘them from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Miss Ander- 
son proved to be in splendid voice 
and delighted by her supérb interpre- 
tations of O mio Fernando from 
Donizetti's La Favorita; Pace, pace 
mio Dio from Verdi’s La Forza del 
Destino and O Don fatale from the 
same composer's Don Carlos. With 
Franz Rupp at the piano, the noted 
contralto offered several spirituals. 

Franck’s Symphony in D Minor as 
the main orchestral contribution had 
admirable service from Mr. Mitro- 
poulos and his colleagues and other 


mune TU nant 


First Virginia Music 


HE first Music Festival ever to 

be held in the State of Virginia, 
at Scott Stadium, University of Vir- 
ginia, Charlottesville, scheduled to 
begin on June 13, was rained out on 
the opening night and again on the 
following night, but finally got under 
way on June 15, continuing through 
June 16-17. 
_ The National Symphony: of Wash- 
ington, D. C., conducted by Hans 
Kindler, played three concerts. Mr. 
Kindler officiated also as the Musical 
Director of the Festival. 

Mona Paulee, mezzo-soprano, was 
the soloist for the first concert, sing- 
ing two Mozart Arias from the Mar- 
riage of Figaro and the Rhapsody for 
Alto with Male Chorus and Orches- 
tra by Brahms. The University of 
Virginia Male Glee Club assisted in 
this work. The orchestra numbers 
were: Leonore Overture No. 3 by 
Beethoven, Symphony in D Major 
(Haffner) by Mozart, and the Suite 
from the Firebird by Stravinsky. An 
audience of 10,000 showed its appre- 
ciation with prolonged applause. 

_ For the second concert in the Fes- 
tival series, on June 16, the soloist 
was John Powell, native Virginian 





Photo Associates 


numbers included Schubert’s Rosa- 
munde Overture and the Polka and 
Fugue from Weinberger’s Schwanda. 


HHVnereaaetoaNE TET eneEniene 


Festival Acclaimed 


pianist-composer, playing his own 
Rhapsodie Negre for Piano and Or- 
chestra. Mr. Powell scored a brilliant 
success and was forced to break the 
rule of the Festival that no encores 
would be given, playing a Chopin 
Nocturne. The orchestral numbers 
were the Academic Festival Overture 
by Brahms and Franck’s D Minor 
Symphony. A_ tremendous ovation 
Was given to Mr. Kindler and the 
orchestra, lasting some five minutes. 

The final concert of the Festival on 
June 17 was an all-orchestral pro- 
gram, consisting of The Prelude and 
Fugue in D Minor of Handel, ar- 
ranged by Kindler; The Italian Sym- 
phony by Mendelssohn; Frontiers, by 
Paul Creston; and The First Sym- 
phony of Brahms. Again a large 
audience was enthusiastic in its ap- 
plause and demands for more music, 
but no encores were given. 

The first Virginia Music Festival 
was considered a,success by its large 
group of subscribers and officers of 
which Miss Meta Glass, president 
emeritus of Sweet Briar College, is 
president and the Honorable Edward 
R. Stettinius, Jr., is Chairman of the 
advisory board. 





First Virginia Music Festival at Charlottesville, Va., with soloist Mona Paulee, mezzo- 
soprano; the National Symphony conducted by Hans Kindler, and the University 
of Virginia Male Glee Club 
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Dimitri Mitropoulos, artistic director of the Dell; 
Henry E. Gerstley, president; Marian Anderson, 
soloist, and David Hocher, manager, after the con- 
tralto's concert. 


(Left) Lauritz Melchior acknowl- 
edges applause 


Sherman Frank, young Philadel- 
phia pianist, impressed convincingly as 
soloist on June 25. Heard in Grieg’s 
A Minor Concerto and finely-support- 
ed by Mr. Mitropoulos and the Dell 
Orchestra, he displayed — technical 
skill of a high order, gratifying con- 
trol of tone and dynamics, and very 
excellent appraisal of musical and 
emotional values, A persuasive expo- 


Watergate 





Todd Duncan 


J. M. Sanroma 


By AvupREY WALZ 


WASHINGTON 


tf SHE National Symphony re- 

turned from its highly successful 

appearances at the Virginia 
Music Festival in Charlottesville to 
launch the 11th season of Watergate 
Concerts on Thursday evening, June 
19. As always, the concerts are 
played on the banks of the Potomac 
year the Lincoln Memorial. This year 
there will be six weeks of summer 
music—18 concerts in all—under the 
over-all musical direction of Richard 
Bales, who will also conduct half the 
Watergate events. 

Mr. Bales, who is also director of 
music for the National Gallery of Art, 
conducted the opening concert. He 
had for his soloist, Mona Paulee, 
whose selections were distinctly pop 
in character. For her first two num- 
bers, she sang arias from Mignon and 
from Cavalleria Rusticana. Her sec- 
ond group included Because, Songs 
My Mother Taught Me, and The 
Maid of Cadiz. Audiences at the 
Watergate can take stronger fare. 
Except for Handel’s Fire Music, the 
orchestral part of the program con- 
sisted of short items, the two most in- 
teresting being the Second Movement 
from Howard Hanson’s Nordic Sym- 
phony, and the Rhumba from Har 
McDonald’s Second Symphony. 

On June 22, Hans Kindler, the 
Symphony’s regular conductor, made 
his only appearance at the Water- 
gate this season before an enthusias- 
tice audience. He had for his soloist, 
the pianist, Jesus Maria Sanroma, 


sition of Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony 
commanded new respect for this com- 
paratively recent creation of the con- 
temporary Russian master. Dvorak’s 
Scherzo Capriccioso completed the 
list. 

Lauritz Melchior with Morton Gould 
as guest-conductor accounted for an 
audience of 12,000 at the Dell on June 
26. The popular tenor evidenced his 
artistry as a Wagner singer in the 
Narrative and Farewell from the 
third act of Lohengrin, the Forge 
Song from Siegfried, and, for good 
measure,’ an excerpt from Die 
Walkiire. His other group embraced 
Bizet’s Agnus Dei, Youmans’ With- 
out a Song, and d’Hardelot’s Because. 
Vive la Compagnie, from The Thrill 
of a Romance, was given as an encore. 
Mr. Melchior had the audience and 
the members of the orchestra join in 
and everyone seemed to have a good 
time. 

Gould’s orchestral fare was of the 
lighter variety and comprised Johann 
Strauss’ Die Fledermaus Overture, 
music from Bizet’s Carmen, a medley 
from Victor Herbert’s The Fortune 
Teller, and Gould’s own Latin-Ameri- 
can Symphonette which won him a 
special tribute from listeners and 
players. 

Conducted by Mr. Mitropoulos an 
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Opens 11th Season 





Richard Bales 


Angel Reyes 


who played the Rachmaninoff Second 
Concerto. Mr. Kindler opened_ the 
program with Mozart’s Haffner Sym- 
phony, followed by two American 
works: Paul Creston’s Frontiers and 
Morton Gould’s American Salute. 
Weinberger’s Czech Rhapsody _con- 
cluded the first half, and the Polo- 
naise from Glazunov’s Chopiniana the 
second half. 

Mr. Bales returned to the podium 
on June 24, with Todd Duncan, bari- 
tone, as the evening’s soloist. Mr. 
Duncan, one of Washington’s national 
musical assets, was enormously effec- 
tive. He contrasted the majesty of 
Handel's Hear Me Ye Winds and 
Waves from Scipio to the broad 
humor of Largo al Factotum trom 
Rossini’s Barber of Seville. 

His second group had a folk char- 
acter and Mr. Bales and the orches- 
tra were at their lively and intense 
best in Glinka’s Overture to Russlan 
and Ludmilla, Schubert’s Unfinished 
which sounded surprisingly fresh, 
and in Enesco’s Roumanian First 
Rhapsody No. 1. The audience liked 
very much the first Washington per- 
formance of ' George Frederick 
McKay’s Suite on Fiddler’s Tunes. 

June 27, saw the orchestra’s associ- 
ate conductor, Howard Mitchell, in 
his first appearance in this summer 
series. Mr. Mitchell shared honors 
with Angel Reyes, Cuban violinist. 
Mr. Reyes played the Mendelssohn 
Violin Concerto, the major work on 
a program deveted to familiar works: 
Beethoven’s Egmont Overture; Han- 
del’s Largo; a Chopin Polonaise ; De- 
bussy’s Afternoon of a Faun (where 

(Continued on page 12) 
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Dear Musical America: 


Quite recently I commented on 


Milton Cross’ new records in 
which he gives the correct pro- 
nunciation of difficult names per- 
taining to the symphony and the 
opera. It appears that this set of 
records helps to fill, what the ora- 
tors and editorial pages call “a 
long felt need.” I quote from a 
letter which came in the morning 
mail from a teacher at the North- 
east Junior College of Louisiana 
State University, Monroe, La.: 


“For several years I have felt 
keenly the need of some ‘Clearing 
House’ for correct pronunciation of 
names of composers, artists, con- 
ductors, etc., who continually come 
upon the scene and whose names are 
not found in the oldest or newest 
musical encyclopedias. 

“This may seem fantastic to you 
in New York (Mephisto’s note: on 
the contrary, it does not), but scat- 
tered through the country are thou- 
sands who never know correct 
pronunciations as the artists them- 
selves could give them to you unless 
you chance to hear them on broad- 
casts. But even that is not always 
helpful, for last season one an- 
nouncer gave five different pro- 
nunciations of Casadesus’ on one 
broadcast. 

“Could you possibly publish a little 
pronouncing dictionary—pocket size, 
with perhaps loose-leaf holes like 
sume well-known cookbooks to 
which supplementary pages might be 
added three or four times yearly? 
Or who might do this? I am really 
serious. The south is continually 
waking up, but we trail behind on 
this score, regretfully.” 

To begin with I deeply sympa- 
thize with the writer’s difficulty 
with foreign names. After several 
years’ practice I think I have mas- 
tered the pronunciation of Casade- 
sus, but I still run into snags when 
I come up against “the Zhukovsky 
cantata by Mikhail Mikhailo- 
vitch Ippolitoff-Ivanoff.” It’s mean 
enough to write, let alone attempt- 
ing to say. As for putting out a 
dictionary—I regret that my Sa- 
tanic duties which are most press- 
ing these days preclude any such 
formidable task. However, the 
south is not at all asleep on this 
score. In your neighboring state of 
Texas lives a gentleman who may 
clear the air. His name is Frank 
Colby and he writes a newspaper 
column which is called Take My 
Word For It. His scope seems to 
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be as wide as Webster’s and music 
has not been neglected. We quote 
from a recent column: 

“My MUSIC pamphlet pronounces 
and explains hundreds of musical 
terms, names of operas, musical com- 
positions, composers, musicians, etc. A 
must for musicians, teachers, students, 
broadcasters. For a free copy send a 
stamped self-addressed envelope to 
Frank Colby, 3221 Huntingdon Place, 
Houston 6, Texas.” 

I haven’t seen Mr. Colby’s book, 
but the postman should be bringing 
one around before many days go by. 

* * * 

Mr. Cross’ venture into the 
higher realms of enunciation has 
caused a good deal of comment else- 
where. I pause to thank Louis 
Biancolli of the New York World- 
Telegram for the appellation of 
“wit” in his column of June 7, when 
he took me up on my sly remarks 
about consistency. “Batch and Bay- 
toven Probably Don’t Mind”, he 
headed his remarks and went on to 
urge a retreat from pedantry with- 
out shame. Except, he says, don’t 
pronounce the “g” in Pagliacci. 
He thinks that’s going too far. 

On the opposite side of the fence 
is Miss Grace Rankin of Van Nuys, 
Calif., who was just about to give 
all announcers the when 
she saw my piece. She’s still mad 
at them and I don’t dare pass on 
her complaints, nice soul that I 
really am. One she says has been 
associated with “gushy, slushy” ad- 
vertising and is ruined. for her; an- 
other has a voice “whose intonation 
and idiosyncrasies of delivery have 
become too, too familiar”. Still 
another “sounds exactly like a good 
American trying very hard to pro- 


——— 


nounce foreign names. It is too 
careful . . . too precise”. 
She sums it up thus: “At any 


rate, whether pronounced by a ‘good 
American’ or not, I put myself on 
record for ‘Reek-ard’ and the ac- 
cent on the last syllable of Debussy. 
Anything else is playing down (the 
italics are Miss Rankin’s) to the 
vast and growing family of listen- 
ers to good music. 

“I speak for the ‘grass-roots’ 
people”, she continues. “When 
chance put me into the office of a 
prominent concert manager, and 
then for four seasons in an opera 
office, one of the great joys was 
learning how the foreign names and 
titles should be pronounced. It is 
necessary if the young music lover 
is to feel comfortable and ‘at home’ 
with musicians. My experience 
dates back a couple of decades and 
nowadays there is a new crop of 
performers the true pronunciation 
of whose names I wish to know”. 

ie 


And John Briggs of the New 
York Post contributes this to end 
the subject, saying that it’s one of 
those written by Tennyson or 
Anon. or somebody: 

There was an old lady named 

Hatch, 
Who owned to a fondness for 
Bach, 
She said “He ain’t fussy, 
Like Grigg or Debussy— 
Set down and I'll play you a 
snatch. 
* * * 

Something new in concert courses 
has popped up, over in the Hunter- 
don Hills Playhouse at Jutland, 
N. J. It seems that summer thea- 
ters are dark one night a week just 
as are their Broadway counterparts 
—give the poor actors a rest at 
least once in seven days! So Marks 
Levine, vice-president of NCAC, 
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“Must you play the 


jumped in to fill the vacuum—keep 
the house lighted all week round, 
said he, and put in some musicians 
to bring the patrons. He asked 
some of the NCAC artists if they 
would like to do it and they were 
enthusiastic. So Thomas L. Thomas 
sang on June 23, and on following 
Mondays were listed Iva Kitchell, 
dancer; Jean Dickenson, soprano; 
Mario Berini, Metropolitan tenor; 
Luboshutz and Nemenoff, duo- 
pianists, and the National Male 
Quartet. Local papers please copy. 
Straw-hat circuit take notice. Eu- 
terpe’s comin’ your way! 
* ok Ox 

Quoted without comment column: 
joke department. 

Famous conductor walking down 
57th Street. Famous performer stops 
him. F. P. speaks: 

“Hello, my dear ! How 
are you? I am delighted to see you! 
I hear you had a big operation. I 
had one myself! What did you 
have to pay for yours?” 

8 

Somehow I’ve grown to be the 
novel reader around this place, and 
I have to thank you for sending my 
way the sprightly Katika. Yes, 
yes, I’ll write a little piece about it 
for you—doing your work again, 
and you’re welcome. Katika is a 
charming girl, Hungarian by birth 
—seems as if all Hungarian ladies 
married to musicians feel inspired 
ta write books. Remember Lili 
Foldes? Anyway, this author, 
who plays the title role of her book, 
is in private life the wife of Ferenc 
Molnar, the former viola player of 
the Roth String Quartet, now first 
viola of the San Francisco Sym- 
phony. Don’t breathe a word of it, 
but I used to see both Maria and 
Ferenc around, and a nicer couple 
you couldn’t want to know. They 
show up pretty well in the book, 
too, which is natural, seeing that 
she wrote it. 

The subtitle, “The girl who 
honeymooned with a string quar- 
tet”, is enough to pique attention, 
and Mrs. Molnar sustains interest 
pretty well throughout the slim 
volume. She has outlined each of 
the four characters very deftly, so 





‘Pastoral Symphony'?!" 


that the somewhat startling de- 
nouement is prepared for though 
still a surprise. Everybody is going 
around asking how much actual 
autobiographical material there is 
behind the frank story—right now 
let me say that I’m not prepared to 
tell. My advice is to take the book 
and just like it for itself without 
prying behind the pages. Harper’s 
are Mrs. Molnar’s publishers. May 
they soon receive another MS from 
MM. 

It also is my pleasant task to 
comment on a book which more 
formal reviewers look rather ask- 
ance at—more formal reviewers 
will doubtless also chide me for 
using a preposition to end a sen- 
tence with. I still maintain that 
John Hallstrom has something 
there. 

What he has, in a book cheer- 
fully called Relax and Listen, is a 
way of getting at the layman who 
vaguely distrusts us music folk, who 
says “I don’t know music—” you 
know the rest of it, and who shies 
away like a startled pony when 
someone suggests a symphony con- 
cert. Mr. Hallstrom, who is an ex- 
ecutive in RCA Victor, has used 
guess whose records to illustrate his 
points, and his list, purely personal, 
is nevertheless a good sound one. 
Also his philosophy, it seems to me, 
will win a lot of friends and influ- 
ence a lot of shy people to whom 
the ivory tower was a tabooed spot. 
“We can do all this”, he says, 
“without being stuffy or snobbish; 
we can still have all the respect in 
the world for those who would like 
to read about music from a more 
sophisticated standpoint. We may 
enjoy at times taking a slight dig 
at them, but we should, in all good 
nature, balance this off with a few 
digs at ourselves”. 

I really think a lot more of your 
readers are going to enjoy this book 
than you think. If I’m right let 
them write the publishers, Rinehart, 
and not bother your 
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Music Revivified 
In Holland 


(Continued from page 7) 


able (in the Spring of 1947) Eduard van Bei- 
num, in collaboration with Yehudi Menuhin, 
arranged a Bartok festival, where both the 
Concerto for Orchestra and the Violin Con- 
certo met with abundant enthusiasm. 

Sir Thoman Beecham, revisiting Holland in 
March after a lapse of years, was another dis- 
tinguished guest conductor of the Amsterdam 
orchestra. 

Abroad, the orchestra represented the Neth- 
erlands in a series of concerts organized by 
U. N. E. S. C. O. in Paris (the Autumn 1946), 
and it went on a three-weeks tour through the 
British Isles. 

Musical critics were enthusiastic over Leon- 
ard Bernstein at a concert in the Hague when 
he substituted for Nathan Milstein, delayed by 
the French railway strike. Bernstein displayed 
skill and virtuosity as a conductor in Scho- 
stakovitch’s fifth symphony, and as a pianist, in 
Beethoven's first concerto. He was unani- 
mously hailed. 

Chamber music plays a highly important part 
in musical circles in Holland. It centers mainly 
in chamber-music hall of the Concertgebouw, 
built in the same late 19th century style, and 
famous for its acoustics and intimate character. 
The auditorium contains over 400 seats. 

In this hall the Hungarian String Quartet 
(Zoltan Szekely) performs every year all Bee- 
thoven’s quartets. Here, also, ovations have 
greeted the remarkable Paganini Quartet 
(Henri Temianka), whose artists play on 
superb Stradivarius instruments. 

Peter Pears and Benjamin Britten were per- 
fect interpreters of Schubert’s Schéne Miillerin, 
and many national and international stars fol- 
lowed in a series of important musical events, 
as if foreign currency difficulties did not exist. 

It must be stated, however, that owing to a 
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Situation Clarified for 
Visitors to Holland 


NFORMATION received shortly before 

MusiIcAL AMERICA went to press from Dr. 
G. de Koos, impresario in The Hague, Nether- 
lands, indicates that the difficulties experienced 
by foreign artists engaged to perform in that 
country are to be remedied. The Ministry of 
Education, Arts and Sciences has requested that 
Dr. de Koos submit to it a list of the foreign 
conductors and soloists he wishes to engage for 
the 1947-48 season and at the same time gives 
the assurance that they will be admitted to the 
country and that they will receive labor permits 
for their appearances in ample time. 











regrettable misunderstanding between the De- 
partment of Arts and some officials in the Min- 
istry of Labor toward the end of this season, 
some foreign artists had to go through nerve- 
racking experiences, receiving their labor 
permit only'a few hours before their concerts. 

I had to intervene myself on two occasions 
on behalf of the artists; but the Ministry of 
Labor has since notified me that steps have 
been taken to avoid such deplorable occurrences 
in the future. 

This survey of musical events in Holland 
during the current season would not be com- 
plete without mentioning at least two other in- 
teresting events. 

In October ’46 there was a masterly produc- 
tion by the English opera group of Benjamin 
Britten’s The Rape of Lucretia in the Munici- 
pal Theatre of Amsterdam. This continental 
premiere was conducted by the composer himself. 

A new foundation called Holland Summer 
Music Festival has been recently established, 
and was meant to develop in Holland a site of 
musico-dramatic art like the German Bayreuth, 


the Austrian Salzburg, the English Glynde- 
bourne. 

For the first performance at Scheveningen 
there had been chosen a production of Richard 
Strauss’ Rosenkavalier, directed by Dr. Lothar 
Wallerstein with Wolfgang Martin conducting. 
Prominent roles were played by Anni Konetzni 
and Maria Stanley, Hilde Gueden, Fritz Krenn, 
Alfred Jerger and a number of Dutch artists. 

If this magnificent production, welcomed by 
all critics may be considered a good omen, 
there can be no doubt that Holland, in found- 
ing this new institution, has greatly added to 
its established fame as a music loving and 
music making nation. 

J. W. DE J. SCHOUWENBURG 





Britten Opera in Chicago 
(Continued from page 3) 
first act moves very slowly, building up to the 
tense dramatic situation between Lucretia and 
Tarquinius in the last act. Throughout the 
opera, the music is strongly original and highly 
melodic. The work is not cast in the conven- 
tional grand opera form. It is, rather, based on 
the traditions of ancient Greek tragedy, with 
the chorus furnishing a running commentary 
on the action. 

With a cast of competent, attractive singers 
selected for their fitness rather than their 
names, a 12-piece instrumental group skimmed 
from the Chicago Symphony, and with Paul 
Breisach conducting from the piano, Mr. Brit- 
ten’s music was in excellent hands. The stag- 
ing, under the direction of Carlos Alexander 
(who also appeared in the cast), was extremely 
effective, especially in view of the smailness of 
the stage. 

In the cast were Belva Kibler and Frank 
Rogier as Lucretia and Tarquinius; Carlos 
Alexander as Collatinus, Marguerite Piazza as 
Lucia, Emile Renan as Junius, Alice Howland 
as Bianca; the female chorus, Regina Resnik, 
and the male chorus, Edward Kane. 

RutTH Barry 
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Music in Newark 


(Continued from page 9) 


formance, June 3, consisted of an eve- 
ning of opera, under the general di- 
rection of Giorgio D’Andria, with 
Dorothy Kirsten, soprano, Winifred 
Heidt, contralto, Eugene Conley, 
tenor, Francesco Valentino, baritone, 
and Ramon Vinay, tenor. The honors 
of the evening easily went to Miss 
Kirsten, both for the beauty and 
freshness of her singing and the un- 
affectedness of her personality. Eugene 
Conley also was in excellent form. 

The orchestra, assembled largely 
from the ranks of local musicians, 
strove valiantly to supply sympathetic 
accompaniments in a program that 
would tax an opera house orchestra. 
Frieder Weissmann conducted. 

The concert June 10 was made of 
good, solid fare, consisting of Bee 
thoven’s Egmont Overture, Verdi's 
Luisa Miller Overture, Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey from Gétterdim- 
merung and Brahms’ First Symphony, 
and Erica Morini as soloist in the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto, Miss 
Morini played with verve and passion, 
and the orchestra, under Fritz Busch, 
added a supple accompaniment. The 
concerto was the most successful num- 
ber of the evening. 

Alexander Smallens, whose popu- 
larity in Newark does not diminish, 
conducted an all-Gershwin program 
June 17. This brought out the largest 
and most enthusiastic audience. Solo- 
ists were Todd Duncan, baritone, 
Camilla Williams, soprano, and Sid- 
ney Foster, pianist. 

The final concert, June 24, was a 
double program. The first part, con- 
ducted by Frieder Weissmann, con- 
sisted ‘of Wagner’s Meistersinger 
Overture and the Rachmaninoff Piano 
Concerto in C Minor with Simon 
Barere as soloist. Mr. Barere played 
with great fluency and warmth. The 
second half of the program consisted 
of Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, con- 
ducted by Hugh Ross, with the 
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Schola Cantorum of New York and a 
quartet of soloists comprising Agnes 
Davis, soprano, Edwina Eustis, mez- 
zo-soprano, David Lloyd, tenor, and 
Wellington Ezekiel, bass. 





Watergate Events 
(Continued from page 10) 

the orchestra did its finest playing) ; 

Dvorak’s Slavonic Dances; and 

Tales From the Vienna Woods. 

In contrast to the light variety fare 
offered in several of these first con- 
certs, the program for June 29, was 
solidly Tchaikovsky. It drew the big- 
gest crowd to date. Mr. Bales con- 
ducted, and Hilde Somer, pianist, was 
a most satisfactory soloist in the 
familiar B Minor Concerto. To pre- 
cede it, Mr. Bales chose the March 
Slave and for the last half of the con- 
cert, the Fifth Symphony. 

Between the conclusion of the reg- 
ular season here and the opening of 
the Watergate Concerts, the two most 
important musical events were choral 
activities, one at the end of April, the 
other late in May. The first was the 
performance April 29, in Constitution 
Hall of Beethoven’s Missa Solemnis 
by the Washington Choral Society of 
200 voices and a 50-piece orchestra, 
all directed by Louis A. Potter, the 
Society’s founder and director. The 
four guest artists for the evening 
were: Agnes Davis, soprano; Lydia 
Summers, contralto; Erwin Dillon, 
tenor; and Burton Cornwall, basso 
cantante. 

In Washington Cathedral, the Ca- 
thedral Choral Society, Paul Callo- 
way conducting, sang Bach’s B Minor 
Mass, May 28. Soloists included 
Lura Stover, soprano; Nell Tange- 
man, alto; William Hess, tenor; and 
Clifford Harvuot, bass. Maurice Ben 
Stadt was at the harpsichord; Jan 
Tomasaw was concertmaster of the 
chamber orchestra; and Richard W. 
Dirksen was at the organ. 


Opera by Two Troupes 
In Carnegie Hall 


Carnegie Hall was the scene of a 
brief opera season from June 17 to 
July 8. It was supplied by a new or- 
ganization called the Internationale 
Opera Company, which gave perform- 
ances on Tuesday and Thursday even- 
ings and by an offshoot of the familiar 
Salmaggi organization operating under 
the name of the Popular Priced Grand 
Opera, Inc., which was heard on Sat- 
urday and Sunday evenings of late 
June and early July. The director of 
the Internationale Company was Stan- 
ford E. Erwin. Both repertoires con- 
sisted of Aida, Traviata, Rigoletto, 
Carmen, Bohéme, Butterfly and Tosca. 

The limited spaces of the Carnegie 
Hall platform necessarily handicapped 
the spectacular phases of the perform- 
ances. The Internationale Company 
had George Schick as chief conductor. 


Perhaps the best known vocalist was 
the former Metropolitan soprano, Leo- 
nora Corona, who appeared in Aida 
and Tosca. She was rather more strik- 
ing to behold than to hear. Others in 
Aida were Ellen Repp, Edward Dud- 
ley, René Castelar, Anthony Scott and 
Frederic White. In Rigoletto, on June 
19, the principal singers were Elvira 
Helal, Alfredo Orda and Nino Scot- 
tolini. A Chilean soprano, Frances 
Schimenti, appeared as Violetta, in 
Traviata,June 24, with Franco Rosini, 
tenor, and Robert Shilton, baritone, as 
her partners. Butterfly, July 1, had a 
Japanese heroine in Tomika Kanazawa. 
The gypsy in Carmen, July 2, was 
Eleanor Knapp. The Cavaradossi in 
Tosca, July 8, was Josef Cristea, the 
Scarpia Frank Wennerholm. 

The Salmaggi company opened with 
Cavalleria and Pagliacci on June 21, 
and offered Butterfly the next evening. 
Bohéme and Rigoletto were given June 
28 and 29 respectively. The conductor 
was Gabriele Simeoni and the chief 
Salmaggi singers were Mina Cravi, 


Ada Landi, Mario Valle, and Messrs. 
Ballarini, Lawrence and Ruisi. 





Canterbury Festival 


(Continued from page 6) 
of the choir, sotto voce, was also most 
effective, but throughout the choral 
parts of the work, the direction tend- 
ed towards dramatic rather than 
subtle effects. 

The soloists had difficulty in mak- 
ing themselves heard in the vast 
spaces of the Cathedral, and when 
singing with the chorus, they were 
often totally inaudible. The tenor, 
John Kentish, was on the whole the 
most effective of the three. The 
enunciation of Miss Groves and Mr. 
Cummings left a good deal to be de- 
sired, although this was undoubtedly 
due to the terrific reverberation. The 
high registers of Miss Groves were 
a little strained, and there was an oc- 
casional flatness in her tone. Of the 
choruses, No. 13, The Heavens Are 
Telling, was the best produced; the 
choral singing was for the most part 
superior to that of the soloists. 

The London Chamber Orchestra un- 
der Anthony Bernard gave two 
Serenade Concerts in the Cloisters of 
the Cathedral, the first of which was 
broadcast over the BBC’s Third Pro- 
gram on June 26th. The latter half 
of the concert was broadcast to Amer- 
ican the Overseas Program. The 
orchestra played neatly, making up in 
clean playing what it lacked in in- 
spired direction. The program in- 
cluded a Sinfonia for Flute and 
Strings by A. Scarlatti, Serenade by 
the Contemporary Englishman, Berke- 
ley, and shorter works by Gluck, 
Dvorak, Mozart and Delius. The 
final Serenade Concert which this re- 
viewer was unable to attend, included 
the first performance of an Overture 
by Berkeley, Concertino Pastorale by 
Ireland, and Mozart’s Symphony in G 
minor (K. 550). 
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Berlin Hears Peter 
and Other English 


By H. H. StTuCKENSCHMIDT 


BERLIN 


N the Stadtische Oper, which no 

longer holds its performances in 

the bombed out house on the Bis- 
marck Strasse but in the smaller 
Theater des Westens, a crisis recently 
arose. Michael Bohnen, the bass, 
who had been guiding its destinies 
since 1945, exercised a despotic rule 
whereby every singer, player, con- 
ductor and dancer became the play- 
thing of his unpredictable whims. 
Hence the artistic level of the estab- 


lishment declined more and more. 
Political and other pressure finally 
compelled Bohnen to resign. In his 


place there came a triumvirate con- 
sisting of the conductor, Robert 
Heger, the stage director, Werner 
Kelch, and the writer, Peter von 
Hamm. Symbolically enough, this 
new regime began its ministrations 
with a modern work—Benjamin Brit- 
ten’s Peter Grimes, which received its 
first German performance in Hamburg 
last March. 

If that representation was scenically 
and dramatically on a higher level, 
the Berlin premiere stood on a higher 
musical plane. Robert Heger, active 
once more these bygone months, ranks 
today as the outstanding Berlin oper- 
atic conductor so far as experience 
and artistic taste are concerned. He 
filled Britten’s score with a degree of 
tension (especially the interludes) that 
brought out its most delicate nuances. 
He also shortened the close some- 
what, thereby improving the impres- 
sion the opera created in Hamburg 
The role of the Fisherman was sung 
and played with intensity and deep 
musical effect by Erich Witte. He 
had a worthy partner in the Ellen of 
the admirable soprano, Elisabeth 
Grimmer. Dr. Werner Kelch was 
most successful in staging the mobile 
and populous episodes and imparting 
to certain of the scenes a sort of spec- 
tral quality of realism. The opera was 
warmly acclaimed and the Berlin 
press greeted it as a musical event of 
the first rank. 


Other Britten Works Heard 


Britten made up a large part of the 


programs of English music which the . 


Northwestern Radio sponsored re- 
cently. His Sinfonietta, Op. 1, is for 
all its originality the work of a be- 
ginner. His Variations on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge (now a passionate Ro- 
manza, now an _ imitation Rossini 
operatic aria, now a bourree with vio- 
lin solo, now a Viennese waltz) seems 
a much stronger work. More serious 
and stylistically concentrated are Les 
Illuminations, a song cycle on texts by 
Arthur Rimbaud. Its finished render- 


ing by Elisabeth Griimmer height- 
ened the effect of these fantastic 


song-sketches. 

Other modern English works were 
a symphony by Michael Tippett, the 
fine First Symphony by William Wal- 


ton and a number of concertante 
works. From Vaughan-Williams we 
have heard better things than the 


rather dry Fantasy on a Theme by 
Tallis. A complete success was gained 
by a piano concerto of Alan Raws- 
thorne, overflowing with wit, spirit 
and color. James Gibb, who played the 
piano part, has the dry touch and the 
virtuoso delicacy the work demands. 

Outwardly, the most significant 
events of recent weeks were the two 
concerts which Wilhelm Furtwaengler 
gave with the Philharmonic and the 
State Orchestra. Each program had to 
be repeated three times before sold- 
out houses. In his Beethoven program, 
comprising the Egmont Overture, the 
Pastoral and the Fifth Symphonies, 
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Grimes 


Works 





w. Seeger 
Erich Witte as Peter Grimes with The Boy 


Furtwaengler seemed more restful, 
reserved and concentrated than here- 
tofore. His gestures were fewer, his 


effects more objective. And he seemed 
to concern himself with details elicited 


not from some interpretative whim 
but which emanated from the score. 
His most powerful effect he gained 


in Tchaikovsky's Pathetique, which he 
performed with the State Orchestra 
in a style free. from excesses of sen- 
timent. To some Russians present, 
consequently, the reading seemed to 
lack sufficient “Weltschmerz.” An- 
other climax of the concert was 
Strauss’ Till Eulenspiegel. Both or- 
chestras revealed under Furtwaengler 
a brilliancy which surpassed all ex- 


Munich Hears 


New Presentations 


Operas by Carl Orff and Rich- 
ard Strauss Scheduled—Leitner 
Conducts 


Municu, GERMANY.—The Prinz 
Regenten Theater, when it opened in 
1902, was intended for a specialized 
existence as the setting for summer 
festivals of Wagnerian operas. Since 
its management underwent a drastic 
change after the war, it has been pre- 
senting nightly performances of many 
operatic composers during a season 
which begins Sept. 1 and ends July 31. 

Its offerings during the 1946-47 
season included The Bartered Bride, 
Magic Flute, Carmen, Eugen Onegin, 
Walktre, Barber of Seville, plus re- 
vivals such as Tosca, Bohéme, Mar- 
riage of Figaro and Freischiitz. 

Before the end of the current sea- 
son, the Munich Opera company will 
present two new operas—the first on 
July 6 is the Bernauerin, by Carl 
Orff, a work published in 1946. The 
plot involves a heroine of the Middle 
Ages, set to modern music in an oper- 
atic form which follows the classicism 
of old Greek plays. The action spoken 
by dramatic actors, with comment by 
a chorus of 200, is backed with an 
orchestra of 95. 

The second new presentation will 
be The Silent Woman by Richard 
Strauss, to a text of Stefan Zweig. It 
was given once in Dresden in 1933, 
then blacklisted by the Nazis. The 
date of July 23 will revive and re- 
instate the opera for German audi- 
ences. 

Ferdinand Leitner is the artistic 
director of the Munich opera, whose 
activities also include the conducting 
of performances of Eugen Onegin, 
Magic Flute and the new Bernauerin. 
The company has three other conduc- 








At a press conference 


Eschen Studio, Berlin 
held for Dr. Carlton Sprague Smith in Berlin are, from 
left to right, Herr Bach; Walter Hinrichsen, Music Officer of the Information 


Control Division. OMGUS for Germany; Dr. Smith, Mr. Baldwin and 
Dr. H. H. Stuckenschmidt 

pectations. The ovations were the mentioning as outstanding American 

stormiest the conductor has enjoyed composers Ives, Roy Harris, Aaron 

in Germany in twenty years. Copland, Quincey Porter, Virgil 

Carleton Sprague Smith, American Thomson, Samuel Barber and Leon- 


musicologist and Chief of the Music 
Division of the New York Public 
Library, in the course of a European 
visit undertaken in June under the 
sponsorship of Reorientation Branch, 
CAD (Washington, D. C.)—when he 
gave a series of 15 lectures before 
German audiences—spent two days in 
Berlin. Other cities where he was 
heard on the subject of modern music 


were Stuttgart, Karlsruhe, Heidel- 
berg, Nurnberg, Wiesbaden, Frank- 
furt, Munich, Cologne and _ Baden- 
Baden. At a press reception at the 
house of Walter Hinrichsen in Ber- 
lin he spoke about American music, 


tors, Georg Scholte, Georg Ratjen, 
and Kurt Eichorn. 
Mr. Leitner began his career as 


choral conductor at the Berlin Staats- 
oper and was with that company un- 
til 1933. From 1933 until 1945 he was 
forbidden any activity in opera houses, 
but was permitted to perform as solo 
pianist and symphonic conductor. At 
the end of the war he became asso- 
ciated with the Hamburg Opera as 
orchestral conductor, and was engaged 
for the Munich Opera by Allied Mili- 
tary Government. 

He will augment the regular reper- 
tory during the 1947-48 season with 
Stravinsky’s Oedipus Rex and Fire- 
bird as well as the Verdi Macbeth. It 
is now planned to present Tristan und 
Isolde with Erna Schliiter as Isolde, 
one role for which she is rumored to 
be engaged by the Metropolitan, in 
addition to performances in Hamburg. 
Among outstanding conductors in- 
vited to appear in Munich next season, 
Otto Klemperer has accepted and will 
conduct a program of symphonic 
music. 

This writer was present at a per- 
formance of Magic Flute recently con- 
ducted by Ferdinand Leitner. It was 
exceptional for its lighting effects, its 


simplicity of stage setting and the 
outstanding quality of singing and 
orchestral playing. Fortunately all 
costumes were saved, since the back 


of the National Theater remained in- 
tact despite the destruction of the au- 
ditorium. The Pamina of Maud 
Cunitz was beautifully sung, and the 
Papageno, sung by a young member 
of the company, Benno Kusche, was 
extremely interesting. Kusche is not 
only gifted vocally but possesses an 
exceptional stage talent. Miss Cunitz 
is engaged for the summer festival at 
Salzburg as are Ruth Michaelis con- 
tralto, Hans Hotter and Georg Hann, 
other members of the company. 


ard Bernstein; and as leading South 
American composers, Villa-Lobos, 
Chavez, Camargo (Guarneri, Castro 


and Santa Cruz. Dr. Smith also spoke 
at the Information Center and at the 
home of Mrs. Dr. B. M. MctClaskey. 
He told among other things of his 
meeting in Prague with Dmitri Shos- 
takovich and with the quarter tone 
composer, Alois Haba. 

Johannes Wolf, an outstanding au- 
thority on mediaeval music and the 
Nestor of German musicology died in 
Munich on June 16, 1947, aged 78. 
Gotthelf Pistor, once a noted Wag- 
nerian tenor, died recently in Berlin. 


William Schuman Work 
Given Berlin Premiere 
3ERLIN.—The State Opera Orches- 
tra gave a concert under the direc- 
tion of John Bitter at which was 
heard for the first time here the 
American Festival Overture of Wil- 
liam Schuman. Bitter, who is de- 
veloping into one of the favorite 
conductors in Berlin, showed himself 
a musician of individuality and style 
in Strauss’ Don Juan and in Bee- 
thoven’s Pastoral Symphony. The 
Rundfunk, for its part, sponsored a 
concert of American music in which 
was heard, among other _ things, 
Samuel Barber’s Dover Beach cantata, 
a piano trio by Walter Piston and 
a quintet for flute, strings and piano 
by David Diamond. a 


Buffalo Philharmonic Opens 
Summer Pop Series 


BurraLo, N. Y.—Samuel Hersen- 
horen of Toronto made his _ initial 
appearance as conductor of the sum- 
mer pop concerts by the Buffalo Phil- 
harmonic on June 3, at Kleinhans 
Music Hall. Mr. Hersenhoren made 
a splendid impression, and will con- 
duct for the next four weeks. At this 
first concert William McGrath, tenor, 
was the soloist; his offerings included 
arias from La Gioconda and Tosca, 


and a group of songs, with Squire 

Haskin at the piano. 

Medal of Achievement 

Awarded in Philadelphia 
PHILADELPHIA. — At the annual 


Meeting of the Art Alliance a Medal 
of Achievement was awarded jointly 
to William Morris Kincaid, flutist and 
Marcel Tabuteau, oboist*of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra. The award. is given 
each year to a Philadelphian who has 
made an important contribution to art. 
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Towards More Variety 
in the Operatic Diet 


HY must the repertoire of the major- 

ity of those operatic ventures now- 
adays springing up like mushrooms through 
much of the land be so eternally the same? 
In almost nine cases out of ten it is the 
identical story. Whether ambitious or un- 
pretentious, hardy or short-lived, these or- 
ganizations occupy themselves with—at the 
dozen works which, month-in, 
month-out, are everlastingly repeated. The 
schedule seldom varies. It consists of Aida, 
La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Rigoletto, The 
Barber of Seville, Carmen, Faust, Cavalleria 
Rusticana, Pagliacci, La Bohéme, Tosca, 
Madama Butterfly. About the only thing 
that changes is the order in which these 
favorites are presented. 

Let nobody misunderstand us! We have 
no intention of disparaging in any manner 
a single one of these operas. Each is after 
its own fashion a masterpiece which has 
stood the test of time and survived the 
changes of musical taste and custom. All 
are essential parts of the standard repertoire, 
which means that they are as irreplaceable 
as they are indispensable. The only reason 
for protest is that their constant perform- 
ance makes for a monotonous diet. Of course, 
it would be folly to imagine that the 
public will for years to come falter in its 
devotion to Aida, Carmen, Traviata or 
Boheme—to pick only a few. But is there 
any really sound reason for not occasionally 
varying the conventional feast with a few 
other lyrical dishes, to season with a little 
diversity the operatic meal? There are a not 
inconsiderable number of engaging and valu- 
able works which might easily serve the 
purpose without imposing excessive strains 
on the resources of companies of even modest 
pretensions—works which possess abundant 
elements of popular appeal. They might rich- 
ly repay investigation—or rather, renewed 
study. 

This is not to intimate that the average 
operatic organization ought to consider it a 
sworn duty to perform, along with its 
Traviata or its Faust, something like Tristan, 
Pelléas, Rosenkavalier or L’Amore dei Tre 
Re. Far from it! Actually, we should deplore 
any injudicious effort to attempt, from some 
mistaken artistic notion, any exacting crea- 
tion of, let us say, Wagner, Mozart, Strauss 
or the later Verdi. Now and then it even 
seems regrettable that certain opera com- 
panies of provincial calibre consider them- 
selves justified in tempting fate with so 
spectacular and musically demanding a work 
as Aida. But it is quite possible to achieve 
variety without running to extremes. 

It is to the credit of the City Center that 
it has striven to attain something of the sort. 
To be sure, it has dutifully done its share 
of the Verdi-Puccini-Bizet bill. But it has 
not stopped at that, even though its pro- 
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ductions of Salome, The Flying Dutchman 
and Andrea Chenier, were, perhaps, not 
carried out even partially as such things 
should be. With Ariadne auf Naxos, indeed, 
the Center raised itself by its own bootstraps 
and gained a success which appears to have 
stamped the production as a thing apart. 
Whatever the deficiencies of the perform- 
ances of works like The Bartered Bride and 
Eugene Onegin these attempts were un- 
doubtedly steps in the right direction. So 
is the scheduled production of Massenet’s 
Werther announced for next season. 


N most of these departures from the 

beaten track there was an undeniable 
quality of adventure and experiment. But 
what of those organizations which would 
rather play safe than run risks for the sake 
of artistic glory? Well, for them one can 
think of a number of operas, many light 
but charming, which certainly should not 
be beyond the powers of companies that 
think nothing of attempting Aida, Carmen 
or Tosca. Take, for instance, a piece like 
Nicolai’s Merry Wives of Windsor. Here is 
a comic opera based on Shakespeare’s rowdy 
farce, musically fresh and delightful, abun- 
dantly melodious, easy to sing, in which 
spoken dialogue alternates with the airs and 
concerted pieces. It would lend itself very 
easily to English translation (many years 
ago, for that matter, the late H. E. Krehbiel 
made an excellent version in the vernacular ). 
By all rules of the game The Merry Wives 
should long since have become a repertoire 
favorite if only given a chance. Why not 
grant it a belated opportunity now? 

Why have Offenbach’s Tales of Hoffmann 
and Flotow’s Martha been allowed to fall 
by the wayside? (The Central City per- 
formance of Martha this season may give it 
a new vogue, perhaps.) A large section of 
the public has loved them for decades and 
there can be little question that the more 
recently developed operagoer in this country 
would relish them as fully as it does Rossini’s 
Barber or even Gounod’s Faust. And speak- 
ing of Gounod, how many know that com- 
poser’s enchanting Mireille? True, it was 
given many years ago at the Metropolitan 
and did not long survive. But the Metro- 
politan was never a place for this delectable 
opera-comique, which takes intimate sur- 
roundings and lighter treatment than it en- 
joyed in the grandiose frame of the yellow 
temple on Broadway. And Mireille certainly 
does not exceed the powers of any com- 
pany which can with impunity attempt 
Faust. And then, while we are on the subject 
of operatic barbers, how about Peter Cor- 
nelius’ Barber of Bagdad? Here again is a 
charming light-waisted piece which is never 
heard so advantageously as in a small theatre 
and which, properly translated, should yield 
a libretto comparable to most of those by 
W. S. Gilbert. 

The list of available operatic matter could 
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George V. Enell 


Miklos Gafni, tenor, boarding a plane in New 
York for a concert tour which will take him to 
Australia 





easily be extended at greater length than 
space permits. Why should not Auber’s Fra 
Diavolo be reinstated in the popular reper- 
toire? Of all its composer’s comic operas 
it is perhaps best suited to purposes of 
revival. And if one were sure that some 
tenor with good high notes were available 
there would be a strong temptation to 
suggest Adam’s old Postillon de Long- 
jumeau, which our grandparents used to en- 
joy with good reason. But if this piece may 
be problematic Donizetti's L’Elisir d’Amore 
is certainly not. It would be a definite gain 
for those companies whose repertoires plead 
pitifully for a little freshening. 

Suggestions might be piled on each other 
if it seemed necessary. But these few should 
serve our point. They that have ears to 
hear... 





Broadway Sets the Pace 


HILE we are on the subject of oper- 

atic repertoire, it seems timely to 
discuss the recent invasion of Broadway 
premises by tenants of operatic pretensions. 
It is a hopeful sign, we think, that the latest 
manifestation of this trend, Gian Carlo 
Menotti’s The Telephone and The Medium, 
have held their own since May 1 with an 
eight-a-week schedule. Although the pro- 
ductions teetered on the brink of closing 
several times, a canny advertising campaign 
rousing public interest saved the situation in 
each crisis, and the operas are still running 
at this writing. Whatever you call them, they 
have provided entertaining afternoons and 
evenings in the theatre. One can ask little 
more. Labels matter little in this instance. 
It was partly the liability of a label that 
helped to push Street Scene off the boards 
in an untimely demise, we believe. The first 
evidence this year that Broadway could take 
a heavier dose of music-with-drama than 
it was used to north of 39th Street, The 
Weill-Rice musical play had critical acclaim 
—but confusion set in. The drama critics 
called it opera right out, and that discouraged 
some of the visiting-fireman trade as well as 
(Continued on page 15) 
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MONG the happy throng claimed by the 

usual June marriage fever were Irene Jor- 
dan, mezzo-soprano, and Arnold Caplan, violin- 
ist, on June 10; Jean Browning, contralto, and 
Francis K. C. Madeira on June 17; Hilda Kosta, 
mezzo-soprano, and Adil A. Hakim on June 26; 
and Helena Bliss, soprano, and John Tyers, bari- 
tone, on June 29. Let rapture reign. . . . On the 
21st, Mr. and Mrs. Arturo Toscanini celebrated 
the 50th anniversary of an eminently successful 
June wedding. 

Regina Resnik and Frances Greer, sopranos, 
will sing 12 Leonores and 15 Marthas, respec- 
tively, with the Central City (Colorado) Opera 
Association during June and July. . . . Friede- 
lind Wagner, grand-daughter of Richard, be- 
came an American citizen on June 9. Four days 
later, Lauritz Melchior and his wife Anna Maria 
achieved the same status. 

Baritones Frank Wennerholm and Mac Mor- 
gan both became fathers during June; both have 
baby daughters. Little Miss Wennerholm ar- 
rived just in time for Father’s Day... . / Accord- 
ing to a recent Gallup Poll, Alec Templeton, 
pianist, is one of the most popular people in 
America. As if we didn’t know that. . .. On 
June 29, Carol Brice, contralto, sang on the 
steps of the Lincoln Memorial at the closing 
session of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People’s 38th annual 
conference. 

Helen Kwalwasser, 19-year-old violinist who 
made her Town Hall debut this spring, was 
chosen by the Juilliard Inter-Collegiate Commit- 
tee. of the Student Council as one of two dele- 
gates to the Prague World Youth Festival, to be 
held July 20-Aug. 17. Miss Kwalwasser left for 
Prague on June 30. ... Exactly half of the se- 
lections presented by the St. Louis Philharmonic 
under conductor Stanley Chapple during the 
past season were performed in St. Louis for 
the first time. Mr. Chapple was recently reap- 
pointed for next season. 

The young American cellist, Bernard Green- 
house, is studving with Pablo Casals again this 
summer at Prades, France. For the second suc- 
cessive year, he is the only pupil whom Casals 
has consented to teach. ... Grant Johannesen, 
pianist, sailed for Europe on June 6. He will 
study at the American Art School at Fontaine- 
bleau during the summer and will also appear 
in concert recitals in France, England, and 
Norway. 

Following his recent concert tour of England, 
Switzerland, and Iceland, Adolf Busch, violin- 
ist, returned late in June to spend the summer 
at the home of his son-in-law, Rudolf Serkin, 
pianist, in Brattleboro, Vt. Antal Dorati, 
conductor, returned recently from Europe. In 
Budapest, he directed two concerts, one an all- 
Bartok evening with Yehudi Menuhin, violinist, 
as soloist, and was awarded the Pro Arte Plaque 
by Zoltan Tildy, President of the Hungarian 
Republic. 





Broadway Sets the Pace 
(Continued from page 14) 


the regular denizens of the Main Stem. The 
music critics saw it too late and their reviews 
were scattered over a period of time instead 
of being concentrated immediately after the 
opening. Only after it closed did the Music 
Critics Circle cite Street Scene as worthy 
of notice. The record album didn’t quite 
make the deadline. And so one of the most 
significant theatrical pieces of a generation 
had only four months’ life, where it should 
have run as consistently and happily as, 
say, Brigadoon, although the latter is lighter 
to be sure. Perhaps Street Scene will return. 
We hope so. 

Then there was talk of a Broadway pro- 
duction for Virgil Thomson’s charming set- 
ting of the Gertrude Stein libretto, The 
Mother of Us All. Whether it could last as 
long as Menotti’s slicker and more dramatic 
offerings is a moot point. And what happened 
to Peter Grimes? Eddie Dowling had an 
option on it, so the pundits say, but is 
supposed to have dropped it after last sum- 
mer’s Berkshire performances. Benjamin 
Britten’s tragic opera deserves more hear- 
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Conductor and musicians of New York Philharmonic at a morning rehearsal in Lewisohn Stadium, Left, first vio- 
linist with Scipione Guidi, concertmaster, and Hans Lange, assistant concertmaster, in front; center, conduc- 
tor Willem van Hoogstraten; right, cello section headed by soloist Cornelius Van Vliet 


ings here, as does the lighter Lucrece, 

And this brings us again to what we 
have so often contended: that there will be 
no real healthy operatic future until we can 
have some sort of opera house to do works 
just like these. One where newcomers of 
value will be welcomed, to supplement a 
steady diet of the works which do not feel 
so much at .home in the large spaces of 
the Metropolitan. Think what a_ season 
could be made with some of the above 
mentioned operas the City Center is trying 
out, with, say, Manon, Pelléas, the Mozart 
Figaro, Cosi fan Tutte and Magic Flute in 
English, and—the list need not be continued. 

For many years now opera companies 
have started and stopped, have succeeded in 
one way or another or have gone to the 
wall. When so large a center as Chicago 
must give up its opera, it is a bad sign 
indeed. Perhaps it might be thought that 
now is the time to retrench, to draw in the 
horns and walk warily. On the contrary, 
we believe. Now is the time to agitate even 
more strongly for some kind of operatic 
future based on sound financial principles 
and integrated artistic scruples. 








Clear Track in Holland 


N the last issue we mentioned that there 

had been difficulties placed in the way of 
American artists who were engaged for per- 
formances in The Netherlands, work permits 
having been withheld till the eleventh hour in 
two cases and refused in one. Our correspon- 
dent there, questioned about the matter, 
assures us that it is cleared up now. In his 
article in this issue he says that it was a 
“regrettable misunderstanding between the 
Department of Arts and some officials in the 
Ministry of Labor.” The Ministry of Labor 
has told him that “steps have been taken to 
avoid such deplorable occurrences in the 
future.” 

It is gratifying news. Holland, like many 
other war-torn countries, is undoubtedly 
having its troubles with currency exchange, 
and this is possibly one underlying reason for 
the original “misunderstanding.” The inter- 
change of art is also marked by the inter- 
change of money and where cultural “inva- 
sions” may not be resented, deportation of the 
payment therefor is another story. This is a 
matter to be settled between governments. 
Until it is, trouble may again occur. But for 
the sake of the exchange of art so vital in the 
world, we hope that the international path- 
ways will remain smooth. 


A Strange Decision 
At a recent contest in Barcelona for first 
place among composers, Verdi led, with Wag- 
ner in second place, Donizetti third with Mo- 
zart at the bottom! 
1927 


Definitely Not 
Is the world swinging back to melody and 
will the ability to create enchanting tunes be 
the distinguishing characteristic of the next 
great composer of the royal line? 


1927 


Take Your Pick 
Willem Van Hoogstraten begins his sixth 
consecutive season as conductor of the con- 
certs in the Lewisohn Stadium. Guest con- 
dfuctors will be Frederick Stock and Pierre 
Monteux. 
1927 


Nice 
The contest for pianists from all countries, 
which was one of the closing features of the 
International Exposition of Music in Geneva, 
was won by Claudio Arrau, a young Chilean. 
The prize was 5,000 francs. 
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Cincinnati's 


e J 
Opens Auspiciously 
By Mary LEIGHTON 
CINCINNATI 
ESPITE a rainy night, starting 
with a downpour shortly before 
curtain time, a capacity audience at- 
tended Wagner’s Lohengrin, the open- 
ing performance of Cincinnati’s 26th 
Suminer Opera season, June 29. This 
year marks the 14th season with Os- 
car Hild as managing director and 
Fausto Cleva as the principal conduc- 
tor during which period standards of 
Summer Opera here have risen to and 
maintained a high degree of excell- 
ence. 

Following the customary policy, the 
season’s schedule calls for 36 per- 
formances, with a different opera each 
night weekly, except Monday during 
the six-week season. Garnered chief- 
ly from the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, the roster of artists includes 
singers who have won favor here by 
their authoritative interpretations of 
individual roles. Members of the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony comprise the or- 
chestral unit. There is an adequate 
chorus of experienced singers. Lucien 
Prideaux and Lydia Arlova, solo 
dancers in the choreographic depart- 
ment, for the second year are in 
charge of the ballet. Antonio Stiva- 
nello is stage director. Wilfred Pel- 
letier, Italo Montemezzi, Paul Brei- 
sach, Antonio Dell’Orefice and Alex- 
ander Aster are associate conductors. 

Excellent casts for a fine choice of 
operas made the opening week un- 
usually attractive. After the first 
night’s Lohengrin, large audiences at- 
tended Carmen, Tuesday: Aida, Wed- 
nesday ; The Love of Three Kings. 
Thursday; Madama Butterfly, Friday 
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Summer Opera Season 


With Lohengrin 


Nicola 


Moscona as King Henry in 
Lohengrin 


and Il Trovatore Saturday. 

A major asset o: tne Lohengrin 
perforinauce was the superb orches- 
tral support stimulated by Fausto 
Cleva’s tine understanding and con- 
ductorial skill. Probably due to the 
excitement of the season's initial per- 
formance the choral ensemble was oc- 
casionally rough. But with an ex- 
ceptionaliy brilliant cast, singers of 
principal roles offered numerous stir- 
ring episodes throughout the perform- 
ance. 

Osie Hawkins, making his local de- 
but, gave a vital characterization of 
Teiramund. His lusty singing and 
aynamic acting lent a potent factor to 
the first act. Rose Bampton as Elsa 
and Astria Varnay as Ortrud provid- 
ed a highlight of the evening by the 
strength of their finely contrasted im- 
personations in the second act and the 
third act duet of Elsa and Frederick 
jagel in the title role carried assur- 
ance and sincerity of purpose that was 
most engaging. Nicola Moscona’s 
King Henry was majestic and vocally 
sound. 

Tuesday night’s Carmen under Mr. 
Cleva, topped those of several years 
previous. Bruna Castagna, a great 
tavorite here some years ago was the 
stellar attraction in the role of Car- 
men. She sang and acted the part 
with finely varied vocal power and ex- 
pert histrionic versatility, turning in 
a realistic Carmen of distinction. 
Charles Kullman, in top vocal form, 
was a very credible Don Jose, and 
shared honors with Castagna in sev- 
eral ovations. 

Giuseppe Valdengo, newcomer to 
Summer Opera here, was a resonant- 
voiced, handsome and dashing Esca- 
millo. The fine singing and effective 
stage presence of Mary Henderson 
lent appropriate importance and com- 
patibility to the role of Micaela. The 
roles of Morales, Zuniga, Remendado, 
Dancairo Frasquita and Mercedes 
were in the competent hands of Wil- 
fred Engleman, Louis D’Angelo, 
Francesco Curci, Thelma Altman and 
Mildred Ippolito. 

Continuing the excellent caliber of 
the week’s two operas, Wednesday 
night’s Aida was especially brilliant 
and well coordinated. Wilfred Pel- 
letier conducted a rousing version and 
won the rewarding support of stage 
participants from stars to supers. Mar- 
jorie Lawrence, who made her debut 
here last year as Amneris was again 
handsome and majestic in the part, 
and sang with impressive power and 
authority, lending credibility in her 
acting by a carefully gauged rise to 
a climax in the closing scene. 

Also well acted and persuasively 
sung were the roles of Rhadames, 
Frederick Jagel; Selma Kaye, Aida; 
Nicola Moscona, Ramfis. The roles 





ot the King of Egypt and Amonasro 
were capably impersonated on sung 
bv Louis D’Angelo and Angelo Pi- 
lotto, respectively. Mildred Ippolito 
sang the priestess lines with discrim- 
inate vocal style and Francesco Curci 
was the messenger. A highlight of 
the performance was the sumptuous 
ritualistic dance of Lucien Prideaux 
and Lydia Arlova, solo dancers, lum- 
inous in gilt paint from head to toe, 
and their ballet colleagues. The epi- 
sode added an exciting accent to the 
Triumphal Scene. 

3ecause of its dramatic potency, 
and fresh and vital quality of the 
score, Montemezzi’s The Love of 
Three Kings, with the composer con- 
ducting, hit the peak of the week. In 
atmosphere and dramatic implications 
the opera is comparable to Pelléas and 
Mélisande ‘and Salomé, among others 





Rose Bampton as Elsa, 
managing director, and 
Astrid Varnay as Ortrud 


Left to right, 
Oscar Hild, 


of similar style. Virgilio Lazzari re- 
peated his sensational triumph of last 
season (when the opera was revived) 
as the blind king, Archibaldo, receiv- 
ing what will doubtless be the big- 
gest ovation of the season. Norina 
Grece, making her local debut, was a 
charming and _ distinguished Fiora. 
Her poise, vivid acting and vital sing- 
ing lent intensity and dramatic force 
to a difficult role. Charles Kullman’s 
artistic singing and intelligent acting 
gave a genuine stamp to the part of 
Avito. George Czaplicki shared hon- 
ors as Manfredo. 

Heightened by Mr Cleva’s authori- 
tative grasp of Puccini’s music and 
the authentic impersonation of Hitzi 
Koyke as Cio-Cio-San, Madama But- 
terfly came off with fine narrative 
persuasion and well paced musical dis- 
tinction. Nino Scattolini, newcomer to 
Cincinnati, who has been acclaimed in 
South American opera houses, had 
the role of Lt. B. F. Pinkerton. He 
has a beautifully textured voice, lim- 
pid and velvety in quality, which he 
uses with finely nuanced phrasing and 
facile technique. His acting in the 
part has charm and a winning leisure- 
ly stage presence, all of which is par- 
ticularly ingratiating. 

Thelma Altman was a rich-voiced, 
realistic Suzuki, Wilfred Engleman 
offered persuasive characterizations of 
The Imperial Commissar and Prince 
Yamadori. Angelo Pilotto was an ex- 
cellent Sharpless. The roles of Goro, 
The Bonze and Kate Pinkerton were 
sung capably by Francesco Curci, 
Louis D’Angelo and Mildred Ippolito. 


N. Y. RECITALS 


Bertha Dale, Soprano, June 1 


Bertha Dale, soprano, was heard in 
her annual recital at the Town Hall, 
June 1. An audience of moderate size 
but disposed to enthusiasm greeted 
her. Miss Dale offered a program 
consisting of such operatic arias as 








Una Voce poco fa, from the Barber 
of Seville, the Shadow Song from 
Dinorah, Massenet’s Il est Dowux, 
from Hérodiade and matters from 
Traviata and La Bohéme. Other 
items on the list were songs by Lotti, 
Tosti, Rasbach and Cadman. Kurt 
Sober was the accompanist. N. 


Edward Weiss, Pianist, June 16 


Despite the lateness of the season 
Edward Weiss, pianist, gave a recital 
at the Town Hall on June 16. A 
small audience attended. Mr. Weiss, 
a pupil of Busoni and of Xaver 
Scharwenka, though born in New 
York has had the greater part of his 
career in Europe where he concertized 
in Germany, Finland and elsewhere. 
His Town Hall program consisted of 
the Busoni transcription of Bach’s 
Chaconne, Schubert’s Wanderer Fan 
tasy, Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata 
and a Liszt group that included the 
Valse Oubliée and St. Francis Walk- 
ing on the Water. 

Mr. Weiss is a serious musician 
and a pianist of considerable brawn. 
His playing is marred, however, by 
some disconcerting mannerisms, such 
as a persistent over-use of the pedal 
which beclouds his performances. His 
treatment of the Bach and_ the 
Schubert works suffered from erratic 
rhythms and arbitrary changes of 
tempo which robbed his interpretations 
of musical and poetic logic. 
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LAWRENCE SINGS 
AT LITTLE ROCK 


From left, standing: 
William Hacker, con- 
ductor-pianist; Mrs. 
Lamar McMillin, 
Chairman of Wo- 
men's Auxiliary, Little 
Rock Society; Vir- 
ginia D. Sturm, Busi- 
ness Manager of 
Arkansas State Sym- 
phony; J. D. Jordan, 
Honorary President 
of Arkansas Philhar- 
monic Society; fore- 
ground, Marjorie 
Lawrence, soprano 


LittLE Rock, ArK.—When Marjorie 
Lawrence appeared as soloist with the 
Arkansas State Symphony at Robin- 
son Memorial Auditorium in Little 
Rock, it marked a definite milestone 
in the career of this young orchestra. 
Under the direction of William 
Hacker, the orchestra has made 
phenomenal strides in the past season. 
Twenty-one towns have organized 
symphony societies which sponsor 
from one to four concerts, while 16 


Novelties Are Heard 
In San Francisco 


Schapiro Plays Modern Piano 
Compositions — New Dancers 
Make Appearance 

San FrRancisco.—A notable recent 
piano recital was that given by 
Maxim Schapiro who departed from 
the conventional repertoire to present 
Stravinsky’s Sonata (1924), Virgil 
Thomson’s Ten Etudes, Fauré’s Sixth 
Nocturne Op. 63, Ravel’s Toccata, 
Milhaud’s La Libertadora and Falla’s 
Fantasia Boetica with Mozart's 
Sonata in C (K. 279) and Chopin’s 
in B minor (Op. 58) as classic con- 
trasts. The program was enjoyed by 
a large audience in the Hotel St. 
Francis Colonial Room. 

Admirable singing, despite the 
handicap of hoarseness through part 
of her range, won admiration for Ina 
Souez whose voice, personality and 
dramatic interpretations all but made 
one forget the difficulty under which 
she was singing. Sharing the program 
with her was James Beail, pianist, 
who made his most noteworthy con- 
tribution in Milhaud’s La Muse 
Ménagére, a delightful little suite 
inspired by household routine. Lev 
Shorr supplied excellent accompani- 
ments for Miss Souez. 


A new Spanish ballet company 





towns sponsor one concert by the or- 


chestra each season. During the 
1946-47 concert season, 55 concerts 
were given in 32 towns in the State 
of Arkansas. 

Affiliated with the Arkansas Federa- 
tion of Music Clubs, the Arkansas 
State Symphony Society recently pre- 
sented Dora Jane Ledgerwood, so- 
prano, from Hot Springs, who was 
the winner in the biennial young art- 
ist contest. 


made its debut here as the Ballet 
Espagnol and won the favor of two 
large audiences, Inesita, solo dancer, 
was delightful. Muguet and Albaicen 
proved both skillful and personable. 
The Inca Taky Trio, singing Peru- 
vian and Inca numbers, boasted a 
singer named Imma Sumak who sang 
coloratura or baritone at will. Cos- 
tumes were of the best, and they had 
Carlos Montoya and his guitar and 
Miquel Pablo at the piano as their 
instrumental collaborators. 

John Laurence, baritone, was well 
received by a friendly audience in his 
first post-war recital as a civilian, 
with Harriet Prutsman as his accom- 
panist. 

Dorothy Granville has withdrawn 
her resignation as manager of the 
Larry Allen Celebrity Series, and 
announces for next season: the Mar- 
kova-Dolin Ballet; the Original Don 
Cossacks; John Charles Thomas; 
Malcuzynski; Patrice Munsel; Joseph 
Szigeti; Miklos Gafni and Sylvia 
Zaremba in joint recital; Florence 
Quartararo; Marian Anderson; and 
Vladimir Horowitz. 

Marjory M. FISHER 





Orchestra Manager Resigns 

Norman Stuckey, manager of the 
Columbus Philharmonic for the past 
year, has resigned to accept a position 
in private industry. 
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Erno Balogh, pianist-com- 
poser, relaxes in sylvan 
surroundings 


Margaret Sittig, violinist, 
receives canine admira- 


tion at Palm Beach, Fla. 


Louise Meiszner, pianist, 


VACATION 
VARIETIES 


on a recent tour through 
N. Y. and Penn. 
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Huge Throng Attends Opening 


Esplanade: Concert 


By Cyrus DurGIN 
BOSTON 
RTHUR FIEDLER and his or- 
chestra of Boston Symphony 
men began the 19th season of free, 
open-air Esplanade Concerts in the 
Hatch Memorial Shell on the Charles 
River Esplanade on one of the hottest 
nights of the Summer thus far. Even 
so, 22,000 people gathered on the 
greensward to hear a program of 
mostly light music. 
This audience of 22,000 people was 
one of the largest for an opening night 
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in Boston 


since Mr. Fiedler conducted the very 
first Esplanade Concert on the night 
of July 4 in the lush year of 1929. 
There are no fixed seats on the Espla- 
nade but you may rent a camp chair 
for a small fee and carry it out to 
the open space before the imposing 
stone shell which Maria Hatch be- 
queathed to the city some years ago as 
a memorial to her late brother Ed- 
ward. 

Mr. Fiedler and his musicians, trim 
in white flannels, wisely dispensed 
with jackets on this very warm eve- 
ning. The first hour of the concert, 
which was broadcast over an ABC 
network, assembled Berlioz’ Rakoczy 
March, Beethoven’s Egmont Over- 
ture, a suite from Carmen, waltzes 
from Strauss’ Der Rosenkavalier, ex- 
cerpts from the Khatchatourian ballet 
Gayane (which is about a collectivist 
farm but doesn’t sound it), and Fin- 
landia by Sibelius. 

At the end of intermission Mr. 
Fiedler greeted the audience, and in- 
troduced Lieut. Gov. Arthur W. Cool- 
idge who briefly traced the history of 
these concerts, lauded Mr. Fiedler for 
his imagination and enterprise in 
founding them, and complimented the 
audience on the pleasure they derived 
from them. The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner, Britten’s Matinees Musicales 
(orchestrated piano pieces by Ros- 
sini), and Sousa’s rousing March, The 
Stars and Stripes Forever were the 
remaining numbers. 

During the season of a little more 
than three weeks, three Wednesday 
morning concerts for children will 
have been given. The second evening 
program was in observance of the In- 
ternational Music Festival presented 
by Patrick Sarsfield Gilmore in Bos- 
ton in 1872. The final two numbers, 
Verdi’s Anvil Chorus out of Il Tro- 
vatore, and the Hallelujah Chorus 
from Handel’s Messiah found the 
huge audience singing with the or- 
chestra. These Esplanade Concerts 
are still unique in that they are al 
fresco, free, and performed by mem- 
bers of a major symphony orchestra. 

During the last weeks of Pops at 
Symphony Hall, Mr. Fiedler brought 
forward a few novelties—and _inci- 
dentally there were not many of them 
this season. One, a forgotten Piano 
Concerto (No. 6, in C major) by 
John Field, proved to be an amusing 
trifle, utterly third-rate, but interest- 
ing as an example of the lesser mu- 
sic of more than a century ago. The 
solo part was played with a good 
deal of dash by Gregory Tucker. 

Don Gillis’ Symphony No. 5% was 
just a bit of waggery, but cleverly 
written. Even the first and third 
movements had titles: Perpetual Emo- 


Doris Doree, 


Steven Kennedy, baritone, 
and his accompanist, 
Herman Allison, pianist, 
at Sea Island, Ga. 


soprano, 


takes an easy swing after 


some strenuous gardening 


man 





tion and Scherzophrenia. The piecy 
fills nicely the specifications of its 
subtitle: A Symphony for Fun. That 
same night Mr. Fiedler proffered 
what was likely the first Boston per- 
formance of the Third Piano Con- 
certo, in E flat, by Tchaikovsky. At 
the keyboard was that excellent young 
musician, Rita LaPlante. 

Sophie Vembo, a Greek singer and 
actress, made her local debut in a 
program grandiosely called The Glory 
That is Greece. It consisted of Greek 
patriotic, folk and popular songs, 
which Miss Vembo, dressed in fancy 
peasant costume, did up to the nines. 
Her voice isn’t much, but she has 
personality. The program was for the 
benefit of Greek War Relief. 

The same night Ramon Vinay, the 
Metropolitan Opera’s eminent Chilean 
tenor, made his belated first appear- 
ance in Boston. (He was prevented 
by illness from appearing with the 
company here last March). This was 
a joint concert with violinist Leona 
Flood, under the auspices of the Sen 
Fu Club of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Faith. The program was 
miscellaneous and chopped-up, but it 
afforded the audience a notion of 
what the two artists can do. 





Wheeling Bids 
Modarelli Farewell 


Conductor Leads Orchestra in 
Franck’s Symphony—Jan Peerce 
Makes Appearance 


WHEELING, W. Va.—The Wheel- 
ing Symphony gave its final concert 
of the current season on April 16 in 
the Virginia Theatre. A large audi- 
ence turned out for conductor Antonio 
Modarelli’s farewell concert. Mozart's 
Overture to The Magic Flute opened 
the concert. This was followed by the 
Franck Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s 
Elegie for String Orchestra. Mus- 
sorgsky’s The Great Gate of Kiev 
was followed by Still’s suite From the 
Black Belt, an infectious, descriptive 
and rhythmic portrayal of Negro life. 
The program ended with Eric Coates’ 
London Suite. 

The Zou Hastings Frazier Memo- 
rial series brought its 20th season to 
a most satisfying close with the ap- 
pearance of Jan Peerce, tenor. Ably 
accompanied by Warner Bass, Mr. 
Peerce proved his musicianship and 
versatility in a program including 
early Italian songs, oratorio selec- 
tions, Lieder by Schubert and Brahms ; 
an operatic aria, O Paradiso; a 
French group; and English songs by 
Rachmaninoff, Levitzki and Quilter. * 

The Wheeling Junior Symphony, 
Stefano Ceo, conductor, gave its first 
concert of the season at Triadelphia 
High School on the afternoon of 
March 23. 

The Fine Arts Department of the 


Woman’s Club of Wheeling presented 
at its final program Miss Edith Mont- 
lack, pianist, at the Carrol Club on 
March 21. Miss Montlack played a 
varied program of compositions by 
Saint-Saéns, Chopin, De Falla, Le- 
cuona, Turina, and Longas. 
MontTANA X. MFNARD 





Irene Jessner Sings 
In Cincinnati 

CINCINNATI.—Irene Jessner, Metro- 
politan Opera soprano, is appearing 
with the Cincinnati Summer Opera 
Company as Elisabeth in Tannhauser, 
on July 24 and on Aug. 3. This is 
the third season that Miss Jessner has 
been heard in the Cincinnati series. 


JOHN WARREN ERB 


Conductor 


Coach of Conductors and Singers 
Builder of Programs 
New York University—Lafayette College 
New Address: 20 West (0th St., New York 
"Phone: GR. 5-0617 
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great purity . emi 
eently suited to the arias in 
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was flexible and sccurate.’’—Dr 
Cc. G. Vardell, Jr., Winston 
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“a tonie for the spirit to 
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“A skilled technician and a 
musician of impeccable taste.’’ 
N. Y. Herald Tribune. 

* . . . always imaginative, 
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only praise.” WN. Y. Times. 
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Readers’ Poll 
Arouses Interest 
(Continued from page 5) 


Phul of New York City suggests that 
they avoid coyness and fancy adjec- 
tives. 

It may readily be seen from the 
above that the “aginners” are once 
again more vociferous than the “ayes”, 
just as were the objectors among the 
critics and editors. Broadcasters may 
feel that this is a healthy climate of 
criticism. 


Lewisohn Stadium 
(Continued from page 9) 


Mischa Elman, violinist, took over 
for the evening (only after a short 
and vividly inconsequential speech by 
Mrs. Charles S. Guggenheimer, how- 
ever) and led Mr. Smallens and the 
orchestra roughshod over the Men- 
delssohn Concerto. Mr. Elman’s play- 
ing was rich, brilliant, and masterful 
throughout, and an audience of nearly 
10,000 demanded and received three 
encores. Though there was more of 
the spirit of Elman than of Mendels- 
sohn in his playing of the concerto, 
Mr. Elman demonstrated conclusively 
on this occasion that he is one of the 
master violinists of his time. 

On July 1, Mr. Smallens gave for 
the first time in New York Darius 
Milhaud’s Opus Americanum No. 8. 
The work takes its title from having 
been the second written by the com- 
poser after his arrival in this country 
in 1940. It is not especially American 
in spirit. There were also excerpts 
from The Damnation of Faust, 
Franck’s Redemption, Dukas’ Sor- 
cerer’s Apprentice and Ravel’s Pavane. 

On July 2, Alexander Smallens di- 
rected the orchestra in works by 
Gluck, Mozart, Copland, and Richard 
Strauss; the soloist was Carl Stern, 
first cellist of the summer orchestra, 
in Tchaikovsky’s Rococo Variations. 
In juxtaposition with the music of 
Gluck and Mozart, Copland’s Appa- 
lachian Spring Suite took on an almost 
classic elegance, and seemed more fa- 
miliar than it really should. Mr. 
Stern’s playing of the Tchaikovsky 
work was virtually impeccable; 
though the piece is as unrewarding 
musically as it is technically difficult, 
Mr. Stern played it in such a manner 
as to command his audience’s atten- 
tion for nearly every bar. His encore, 
Aprés un Réve by Fauré, was played 
with great warmth and a beautiful 
tone. ¥ 

Lauritz Melchior, of Hollywood, 
radio and operatic fame, appeared at 
the July 3 concert, singing familiar 
Wagnerian excerpts and other songs 
including Grieg’s I Love You. You- 
mans’ Without a Song and D’Harde- 
lot’s Because. The tenor was in fine 
fettle and added two encores, Bizet’s 
Agnus Dei and Viva la Compagnie; 
the latter the audience also sang. His 
Wagner numbers, which he delivered 
with gusto and firmness of tone, were 
the Prize Song from Die Meister- 
singer and the Forging Song from 
Siegfried. The orchestral numbers led 
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RADIO AWARDS 
PRESENTED 


Above, the stars of 
The American Album 
of Familiar Music 
admire MUSICAL 
AMERICA'S Award 
for Musical Variety 
Programs, which 
Quaintance Eaton 
had just presented 
to Frank Hummert, 
producer, on June 22. 
Left to right, Mar- 
garet Daum, soprano; 
Evelyn MacGregor, 
contralto; Donald 
Dame, tenor; Jean 
Dickenson, colora- 
tura; Gustave Haen- 
schen, conductor; 
Miss Eaton and 
Howard Claney, an- 
nouncer 


pene 


in excellent taste by Mr. Smallens 
were Wagner’s Overture to the Fly- 
ing Dutchman, the Good Friday Spell 
from Parsifal and the Entrance of the 


Gods in Walhalla from Rheingold, 
Kodaly’s Maroszek Dances, Strauss’ 
Dance of the Seven Veils from 


Salomé and excerpts from Oklahoma. 


Robin Hood Dell 


(Continued from page 10) 


all-orchestral program on June 
featured Sibelius’ Second Symphony. 
A masterful and stirring reading was 
realized. The remainder consisted of 
Franck’s unfamiliar tone-poem, Le 
Chasseur Maudit, which interested 
mainly as a novelty and a fairly effec- 
tive piece of program-music; Richard 
Strauss’ Suite from his Der Rosen- 
kavalier, and the Prelude to Saint- 
Saéns’ The Deluge. In the last, the 
violin solo was tastefully phrased by 
David Madison, Dell concertmaster. 

Tchaikovsky’s piano Concerto in 
B Flat Minor proved one ot the prin- 
cipal highlights on June 30. Zadel 
Skolovsky, American pianist who per- 
formed previously at the Dell in 1943 
and 1944, furnished a pleasing state- 
ment of the solo part. His interpreta- 
tion was marked by assured skill and 
poetic qualities. In response to ap- 
plause he played solo pieces by Schu- 
bert and Chopin. Mr. Mitropoulos 
and the Dell instrumentalists supplied 
a first-class accompaniment for Sko- 
lovsky and proceeded on lofty levels 
in treatment of Schumann’s D Minor 
Symphony. Slated also were Berlioz’ 
Roman Carnival Overture and Wag- 
ner’s Ride of the Valkyries. 

Marcel Hubert, cellist, scored a 
success as Dell soloist on July 1. His 
virtuosity and temperament were 
manifested advantageously in Saint- 
Saéns’ A Minor Concerto. The art- 
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CBS 

E. Power Biggs, left, organist, receives his award from 
Miss Eaton in company with Ben Hyams, CBS music anno- 
tator, and James H. Fassett, CBS supervisor of serious music 


vanaeranians 


ist’s felicitous performance won him 
several recalls to the stage at the 
conclusion. As usual, Mr. Mitropoulos 
supervised a capital accompaniment 
and under his leadership the Dell 
Orchestra achieved an eloquent and 
thrilling revelation of Rachmaninoff’s 
E Minor Symphony—acknowledged 
with fervent ovations. Brilliant too 
were  Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Russian 
Easter and Dukas’ Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice. 

Two symphonies—Brahms’ E Mi- 
nor and Shostakovich’s Ninth—dis- 
tinguished the program on July 2. 
The latter opus had its Philadelphia 
premiere and enjoyed a favorable re- 
ception. Mr. Mitropoulos and the Dell 
musicians brought their best to the 
publication and all-in-all argued tell- 
ingly for the diversified interests of 
Shostakovich’s score and its many ar- 
resting patterns in themes and instru- 
mentation. To round out the evening 
Mr. Mitropoulos listed Mottl’s tran- 
scription of Liszt’s Legend, The Ser- 
mon of St. Francis of Assisi to the 
Birds, and Weber’s Der Freischiitz 
Overture. 

Mr. Mitropoulos in the dual role of 
solo-pianist and conductor attracted a 
large audience to the Dell on July 3. 
The Greek-American maestro ably 
and authoritatively exemplified his 
versatility in Liszt’s arrangement of 
Schubert’s Wanderer Fantasy and in 
Ernst Krenek’s Concerto No. 3, writ- 
ten especially for him and introduced 
at his Minneapolis Symphony concerts 
last November. The present occasion 
recorded the initial Philadelphia pres- 
entation of a provocative contempo- 
rary essay that embodies five short 
sections and takes less than a quarter 
of an hour to perform. Krenek’s Con- 
certo captured attention on points of 
structure and style rather than by the 
impact of the music per se and it is 
very likely destined for a limited and 


somewhat specialized appeal as far as 
concert-goers (and pianists) generally 
are concerned. To which should be 
added a hearty “thank you” to Mitro- 
poulos for programming it and for 
his keen and comprehensive delinea- 
tion. 

The rest of the program scheduled 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture and 
Tchaikovsky’s F Minor Symphony 
No. 4, set forth magnificently in all 
respects and with the Dell Orchestra 
responding to Mitropoulos’ direction 
by a performance of fine tone and 
spirit. 





Mildah Polia Heard in France 
By Short Wave 

The voice of Mildah Polia, author- 
ity on French music and _ interna- 
tionally known soprano, is broadcast 
over WRUL each Friday at 4 P.M. 
Miss Polia’s French program offers 
interesting music news of the United 
States. 

Among her important guests, Miss 
Polia has included composer Paul 
Creston and René Maison, retired 
tenor of the Metropolitan. She has 
also dedicated a program to the work 
done in music by the Brooklyn 
Museum. 


Perlita Franco Gives 
Studio Recital 

The Caputo Conservatory of Music 
presented Perlita Franco, pianist and 
soprano, in a recital in the Carnegie 
Hall Annex on June 28. Miss Franco 
was heard in two groups of piano 
works and one of vocal ones, the lat- 
ter including excerpts from Lucia di 
Lammermoor and Romeo et Juliette. 
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Ravinia’s Twelfth 


Season Begins 
Ormandy Conducts Shostakovich 
and Tchaikovsky Works — Four 
Conductors to Appear 


Cuicaco.—Cool, pleasant weather 
and a full moon ushered in Ravinia’s 
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12th annual season on July 1. The 
lantern-lit pavilion set in the lush 
north shore woodland was filled to 
capacity, and hundreds of additional 
listeners made themselves comfortable 
on the grass outside. An important 
change made since last season was the 
widening of the stage which permitted 
the Chicago Symphony to be present 
in its entirety for the first time. 
Eugene Ormandy, first of the four 
guest conductors to appear during the 
summer, presented an_ all-Russian 
program which began with the zesty 
overture of Kabalevsky’s opera Colas 
Breugnon. Shostakovich’s Sixth Sym- 
phony followed, and the conductor did 
a remarkable job of clarifying its 
puzzling character. He revealed it as 
a work of striking beauty and inspira- 
tion. His interpretation of Tchaikov- 
sky’s Fifth Symphony was charged 
with the fiery coloring which he uses 
so effectively to heighten the drama 
of music. Rutu Barry 





Chicago Hears 


Accordion Concerto 


Roy Harris’ Work Performed by 
Andy Rizzo—Cooperative Group 
Makes Appearance 


Cuicaco.—Roy Harris’ Concerto 
for Accordion was introduced at a 
concert sponsored by the Midwest Ac- 
cordion Association at Orchestra Hall 
on June 2. Andy Rizzo was the so- 
loist, members of the Chicago Sym- 
phony played the orchestral parts, and 
the composer conducted. Subtitled 
Theme and Variations, the new work 
is highly original in melodic and har- 
monic material, though the solo part 
was too often overshadowed by heavy 
orchestration, William Kuehl, an- 


other accordionist, played transcrip- 
tions of piano pieces earlier in the 
program. 

In the evening La Julia Rhea, so- 
prano, gave a recital of German 
Lieder, Italian and French airs and 
other songs at Orchestra Hall, dis- 
closing a rich, naturally lovely voice. 

The Cooperative Symphony, an in- 
terracial organization of 90 non-pro- 
fessional musicians drawn from the 
Chicago Consumer Cooperative, gave 
a concert in Orchestra Hall on June 
3. With Leon Stein conducting, the 
group performed with fine spirit and 
showed that it held a number of high- 
ly gifted players. Jenska Slebos, cell- 
ist, was the soloist, and played Saén- 
Saens’ A Minor Concerto. 

Concerts in Kimball Hall during 
the month of June were given by 
Robert Speaker, baritone. Rex Hogan, 
baritone, the Jimmy Payne Dance 
Group, and Orita Wilson, soprano. 

The American Conservatory held its 
6lst annual commencement exercises 
on June 17 in Orchestra Hall.  I[r- 
win Fischer conducted the American 
Conservatory Symphony and student 
soloists appeared. 

At the Chicago Musical College 
80th annual commencement on June 
19, honorary degrees were awarded 
to Gustav Reese, William Donald 
Revelli, and Raymond Wilson. The 
Chicago Musical College Orchestra 
was conducted by Paul Stassevitch 
with student soloists. RutTH Barry 





Glesinger Pupil Sings Rosina 

Marion Longo, soprano, pupil of 
Gertrudetto Glesinger, appeared with 
success as Rosina in The Barber of 
Seville in a recent performance given 
by the operatic workshop of the 
Master Institute Theater. 


Grant Park Concerts Open 
With Nicolai Malko Conducting 


By RutTH Barry 
CHICAGO 

ITH an audience of 30,000 

W spread over the grassy fields at 
Lakefront and 11th Street, the 

Grant Park 


13th season of summer 
concerts began on June 25. Nicolai 
Malko conducted the Grant Park 


Symphony, whose membership is 
drawn from leading symphonic groups 
throughout the country, and Leonard 
Warren, Metropolitan Opera baritone, 
was soloist. 

Mr. Malko had already whipped the 
new orcltestra into excellent shape, 
and opened the program with a clear- 
ly defined reading of Respighi’s trans- 
cription of Bach’s D Major Prelude 
and Fugue. Skilful, too, was the per- 
formance of Shostakovich’s Ninth 
Symphony, though the material of this 
work seemed very trivial for so long 
a work, and it failed to register much 
effect in the big, windy outdoor at- 
mosphere. 

Mr. Warren, who gains in popular- 
ity with every appearance here, used 
his velvety, virile voice to fine advan- 
tage in arias from Verdi’s Masked 
Ball, Rigoletto and La_ Traviata. 
Wagegner’s Overture to Tannhauser and 
the Rhumba from Harl McDonald’s 
Second Symphony completed the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Warren sang at the bandshell 
again on June 27. This time a larger 
audience (35,000) was there to cheer 
him. Completely assured of the ad- 
miration his listeners had for him, he 
brought even more authority and vi- 
tality to his singing. This was par- 
ticularly evident in the Prologue to 
Pagliacci, which he had sung at the 
previous concert and was repeating by 
request. The Largo al Factotum, an 
aria from Faust and a group of Eng- 
lish songs, with piano accompaniment 
by Jacob Hannemann, all provoked 
tremendous enthusiasm. 


The Grant Park Symphony, again 
under the direction of Mr. Malko, 
gave warm, exotic coloring to Gus- 
tav Holst’s Beni Mora Suite, and did 
splendid work, also, in orchestral ex- 
cerpts from Faust, Prince Igor and 
Gotterdammerung. 

The following evening temperatures 
were in the 90’s and a crowd of 45,- 
000 found refreshment at the band- 
shell, where there is nearly always a 
breeze from the lake, and where the 
music, on this occasion was especially 
exhilarating. Mr. Malko had ar- 
ranged an all-Tchaikovsky program, 
and Mischa Mischakoff was soloist in 
the violin concerto. 

The violinist, who for years had 
been concertmaster of the Chicago 
Symphony before he joined the NBC 


Orchestra, played with a_ technical 
brilliance that dazzled his many 
friends in the audience who knew 


him best as an orchestra player. Other 
works on the program were Introduc- 
tion to the Opritchnik, the Waltz from 
Eugene Onegin and the Fifth Sym- 
phony, which was shaky in spots, es- 
pecially in the second movement 
where a wrong entry threatened to 
throw the whole orchestra off balance. 

There was still more music by 
Tchaikovsky. on the following evening 
when Muriel Kerr played the Rus- 
sian master’s B Flat Minor Piano 
Concerto at the first of the season’s 
pop concerts. The young pianist thun- 
dered through the imposing first 
movement with a power that belied 
her fragile, feminine appearance, and 
there was subtlety, too, in the way 
she would turn a phrase. She added 
two encores in response to the warm 
applause. 

The orchestra, under Mr. Malko, 
was in fine fettle, and brought color 
and movement to well known compo- 
sitions by Rossini. Mussorgsky, Ippo- 
litov-Ivanoff and Wagner. 
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Chamber Music Heard 
In Los Angeles 


Los ANGELES.—A group of chamber 
musicians played three June concerts 
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in the Assistance League Playhouse, 
the first including an extraordinary 
series of six sonatas for violin and 
continuo on The Passion of our Lord 
by H. I. F. Biber, with the figured 
bass realized by Paul Hindemith. 
Alice Ehlers, harpsichordist, Adolph 
Koldofsky, violinist, and the talented 
young cellist, Gilbert Reese, were the 
performers of this first American 
presentation. The music, written be- 
fore Bach, has the sweetness and the 
inevitability of a medieval painting. 
The program was concluded with the 
D minor Bach Concerto for harpsi- 
chord and strings with Sol Babitz, 
violinist, Milton Kestenbaum, bass, 
and Milton Thomas, violist, added to 
the trio mentioned. 

Arthur Leslie Jacobs conducted a 
small but carefully chosen chamber 
music choir in Virgil Thomson’s 
Scenes from Holy Infancy, on June 
9. Schoenberg’s Friede Auf Erden 
was also heard. Kurt Reher and 
Ingolf Dahl gave Dahl’s Duo for cello 
and piano and Samuel _ Barber’s 
Sonata for cello and piano, Op. 6. 

The Roth Quartet is playing a 
series of programs for the University 
Friends of Music at Rouce Hall, 
University of California at Los An- 
geles. I. M. J 





Montreal Hears 
Opera Highlights 


Pelletier and Jobin Appear— 
Concerts Under the Stars Pre- 
sents Mexican Evening 


MontrREAL.—The orchestra of Les 
Concerts Symphoniques, Désiré De- 
fauw musical director, began its 10th 
season, on June 24th, of summer con- 
certs at the Chalet on the top of the 
Mount Royal. The concert, billed as 
Highlights of Opera, presented Wil- 
fred Pelletier, conductor, and Raoul 
Jobin, tenor, both of the Metropolitan 
Opera. Mr. Jobin was in fine voice 
anc sang with warmth and color an 
aria from La Juive by Halévy, O 
Paradiso from L’Africaine by Meyer- 
beer and an aria from Tosca. Wil- 
fred Pelletier conducted the Oberon 
Overture, three excerpts from Klw- 
vantchina by Mussorgsky, some Tris- 
tan und Isolde excerpts by Wagner, 
the Second Suite from Carmen by 
Bizet, and two pieces by Percy Faith, 
Canadian conductor. 

With Ganadian Concerts and Art- 
ists, Inc., as impresario, Maurice Che- 
valier, the French music hall artist, 
drew capacity audiences for his 12 ap- 
pearances at Plateau Hall from May 


EMILE BAUME 
PLAYS IN 
NEWPORT 


Emile Baume, after 
his Newport concert, 
with (left to right) 
Charles E. Crocker, 
president of the 
Civic Association; A. 
H. G. Ward, vice- 
president; Ellen |. 
Nason, membership 
campaign chairman; 
Mrs. J. B. McGurley, 
secretary, and J. H. 
Hodgson, treasurer 


Newport, R, I—Emile Baume, one 
of the artists featured in the 17th 
Civic Music Series to be presented by 
the Newport, Rhode Island Civic 
Music Association gave a highly en- 
joyed program of Bach, Beethoven, 
Chopin, Debussy, Fauré, Ravel and 





18 to 31. 
Youth 
conducting, gave a concert at Plateau 


On June 1, the Montreal 
Symphony, Fernand Graton 


Hall. The program consisted of Beet- 
hoven’s Coriolanus Overture, César 
Franck’s Symphony and Beethoven's 
Third Piano Concerto, with Madeleine 
Martin, Montreal pianist, as soloist. 

The first of two Concerts under the 
Stars sponsored by Canadian Concerts 
and Artists, Inc., was held on June 
27 at Molson Stadium under the title 
of Fiesta Mexicana. For the occasion 
a brilliant roster of artists appeared, 
including the Montreal Philharmonic 
conducted by Alfredo Antonini, the 
soprano Carmen Torrés, the baritone 
René Castelar; Sydney Raphael, pian- 
ist; The Los Panchos, trio of male 
singers and guitarists; Ana Riccarda 
and Federico Rey, dancers, and the 
Inca Taky Trio, in numbers from 
Peruvian folklore. 

La Société Classique presented at 
Montreal Stadium on June 28 a con- 
cert featuring Lauritz Melchior with 
a symphony orchestra under the direc- 
tion of Morton Gould. 

GILLEs POoTVIN 


Lansing Symphony 
Closes Season 


Viennese Evening Presented— 
Rosalind Nadell Is Contralto 
Soloist 


LANSING, Micu.—Rosalind Nadell, 
contralto, was soloist for a Viennese 
evening, marking the final pro- 
grammed concert of the Lansing 
Symphony, directed by Romeo Tata. 
Miss Nadell sang from light opera 
for the major part of her program, 
and a Viennese atmosphere was fur- 
ther heightened at the intermission by 
costumed waitresses. 

The orchestra gave an afternoon 
concert for children on May 1 which 
so taxed the capacity of Prudden 
Auditorium that a repeat performance 
immediately followed the first. More 
than 5,000 children and their adult 
friends heard Peter and the Wolf 
performed with Robert Huber from 
Michigan State College’s radio station 
as commentator. 

Vronsky and Babin, duo-piano team, 
the closing selection for Community 
concerts were unsurpassed in audience 
interest for the course. 

Michigan State College closed its 
professional music season with the 
Cleveland Symphony, directed by 


George Szell, who fascinated an audi- 
ence eager to hear the ensemble under 
new leadership. 


ETHELYN SEXTON 





Kerschner 


Liszt here recently. The Newport 
Civic Music Association is anticipat- 
ing its 1947-48 series which will in- 
clude Erno Balogh, pianist, Martha 


Briney, soprano, Gold and Fizdale, 
duo-pianists, and Hugh Thompson, 
baritone. 
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KENTUCKY UNIVERSITY SOCIETY INITIATES EUGENE LIST 
Members of Omicron Delta Kappa, honorary leadership society at the University 
of Kentucky (left to right are}: George Dudley, Tom Gregory, Edward Barnes, 
President of O.D.K.; Dr. H. H. Downing, Faculty Adviser; Mr. List, Dr. Charles 
Snow, Faculty Secretary; Prof. R. D. Mcintyre, National Treasurer of O.D.K. and 
President of the Community Concert Association of Central Kentucky; James 

Crowley, and William Caywood 


certificate of the society, and he was 
initiated as an honorary member. 
Other artists who appeared in Lex- 
ington on the Community series this 
season were Gladys Swarthout, 
Charles Kullman, Tossy Spivakovsky, 
and the Fox Hole Ballet. 


LeExINGToN, Ky.—When Eugene 
List, pianist, was in Lexington for his 
concert on the Community Concert 
series, Omicron Delta Kappa, honor- 
ary leadership fraternity of the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky, presented him 
with the gold key and membership 
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D’ Andria Company 
To Tour Italy 


Giorgio D’Andria, impresario of the 
National Grand Opera Company, an- 
nounces the first tour of Italy for the 
company, opening Sept. 2 in the Lirico 
Theatre in Milan. Mr. D’Andria has 
commissioned the eminent Italian im- 
presario, Francesco Demarchi, to book 
outstanding Italian artists for the tour, 
in addition to the ones selected from 
America. 

These include Eugene Conley, 
American tenor, and Christina Car- 
roll, soprano, and Ramon Vinay, ten- 
or of the Metropolitan. Mr. Vinay 
will be heard in Otello in four large 
Italian cities. Mr. Conley will make 
his debut in Milan in La Bohéme, and 
he will also sing in Butterfly, Rigoletto 
and Traviata. Roles chosen for Miss 
Carroll are in Pagliacci and La Bo- 
héme. 

Enrico Leide and Carlo Moresco, 
distinguished conductors, have been 
engaged for the tour. 

Six performances will be presented 
in Milan, followed by seven in Genoa 
at the Teatro Augustus. Beginning 
the week of Sept. 17, the company 
will take over the Teatro Lirico of 
Turin for eight performances, and the 
following week at the famous San 
Carlo, in Naples, the season will be 
brought to a close with eight per- 
formances. 

A partial list of the European art- 
ists engaged is as follows: Onelia 
Fineschi, Renata Tebaldi and Mafalda 
Favero, sopranos; Ebe Stignani, con- 
tralto; Mario Del Monaco, Giuseppe 
Di Stefano, Gino Del Signore, tenors ; 
Tito Gobbi, Carlo Tagliabue, Piero 
Guelfi, Giuseppe Manacchini, _ bari- 
tones; Italo Tajo, basso, and others. 

The use of the Teatro San Carlo 
of Naples will mark the first time in 
its history that an outside organiza- 
tion has ever been permitted to appear 
there. This concession is largely due 
to the efforts of Mr. Demarchi. 

Mr. D’Andria will fly to Italy on 
July 26 to make preliminary arrange- 
ments. He and his National Grand 
Opera Company will return to Amer- 
ica early in October to arrange his 
usual Havana and Porto Rico tours, 
disgontinued during the war. 


Goldman Band Gives 
Unusual Berlioz Work 


What was announced as the first 
American performance of  Berlioz’s 
Symphonie Funébre et Triomphale 
Was given at a concert of the Gold- 
man Band in Central Park on June 
23, where it formed the principal fea- 
ture of a program devoted to music 
of Berlioz and Bach. The 107-year- 
old “novelty” was conducted by Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman, who arranged 
the score for present-day use by re- 
placing certain obsolete wind instru- 
ments by their modern equivalents. 
A. chorus, which the composer added 
to the last part of the apotheosis 
movement, was well sung by the 
combined choirs of the Washington 
Irving and the Boys High Schools, 
which had been trained by Peter 
Wilhouski. A large gathering heard 
the concert and applauded the piece 
with enthusiasm. 

Mr. Goldman deserves _ cordial 
thanks for giving local music lovers 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves 
with what is undoubtedly a master- 
piece though, like so much of its 
composer’s output, a singularly un- 
even and flawed one. It was composed 
for open air performance at a Parisian 
observance in 1840 of the anniversary 
of the July Revolution ten years be- 
fore. Wagner, then in Paris, heard it 
and praised its “grandeur and nobil- 
ity.” It is, indeed, a big and nobly 
conceived thing of huge sonorities, 
typical of Berlioz, perhaps needlessly 
extended (it plays something over 
half an hour) and, at its finest, broad- 
ly melodic. The first movement, a 
funeral march, is by much the long- 
est but also the most inspired and 
logically developed part of the work. 





The second, a “recitative and prayer,” 
is becomingly elegiac, though the 
trombone solo which forms its back- 
bone is somewhat old-fashioned and 
commonplace after the manner of 
such solos (it was performed in vir- 
tuoso style, incidentally, by Roger 
Smith). The blaring finale has a good 
deal of that quality which the French 
call “pompier.” It is a blatant trium- 
phal march on the model of Spontini 
and Meyerbeer. On the whole, how- 
ever, the symphony was well worth 
hearing and Mr. Goldman wisely an- 
nounced a repetition of it for July 14. 





Anne Hull Speaks in Newark 


Anne Hull, pianist and _ teacher, 
spoke in the Griffith Auditorium in 
Newark, N. J., before a conference of 
teachers. Miss Hull is on the board 
of judges for the spring auditions in 
Newark conducted by the Griffith 
Foundation. 
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Bach Festival Given 
At Berea, Ohio 


Presented by Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory—Riemenschneider 
Directs 


Berea, Ounro.—The 15th Annual 
Bach Festival of the Baldwin-Wallace 
Conservatory of Music was held on 
June 6 and 7, in the Kulas Musical 
Arts Building. An ambitious program 
was undertaken this year, planned as 
usual under the general supervision 
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BALDWIN-WALLACE BACH FESTIVAL 
The Baldwin-Wallace Bach Chorus and Baldwin-Wallace Festival orchestra, directed 
by Albert Riemenschneider, at Berea, Ohio, with soloists Elizabeth Humphrey, 
soprano; llona Herman Strasser, contralto; Harold Haugh, tenor, and Leonard 
Treash, bass, performing the B Minor Mass 


of Dr. Albert Riemenschneider, direc- 
tor of the Conservatory. It consisted 
of four concerts, each preceded by a 
group of chorales played by the Brass 
Choir in the tower of Marting Hall, 
under the direction of Cecil W. Munk. 

The opening concert included two 
motets for double chorus—I Wrestle 
and Pray, by Johann Christoph Bach, 
and Be Not Afraid. Both were sung 
by the Baldwin-Wallace A Cappella 
Choir, conducted by Mr. Munk, with 
fine shading and in a spirit of deep 
religious devotion. Esther Pierce 
played the unaccompanied Suite No. 3 
in C Major for violoncello, with 
great clarity of tone and faithfulness 
to the style of the composition. Con- 
tinuing this program were two secular 
cantatas presented under the baton of 
George Poinar. Cantata No. 202 for 
soprano solo voice, Vanish Now, Ye 
Winter Shadows, was sung _alter- 
nately by Betty Gotshall and Janice 
Schwengeman Schmidt, accompanied 
by strings, oboes, and cembalo. The 
last aria was arranged for soprano 
chorus by Leonard Treash. 

The whole performance successfully 
captured the joyous and romantic 
atmosphere of this charming work. 
Finally, the Coffee Cantata was given 
in costume and with scenery prepared 
in the Opera Workshop under the 
direction of Mr. Treash. The part of 
Lieschen was taken by Arlene Ferve, 
and that of Schlendrian by Oscar 
McCullough, with William Boros act- 
ing as narrator. The best possible use 
was made of the somewhat limited 
staging facilities, and the humor, 
which might very well have become 
ridiculous in less skilful hands, was 
projected effectively and convincingly. 

The evening concert on June 6 in- 
cluded several religious cantatas, con- 
ducted by Mr. Poinar. Soloists were 


Elizabeth Humphrey, soprano, Ilona 
Herman Strasser, contralto, Harold 
Haugh, tenor, and Leonard Treash, 


bass. These were supported by the 
Baldwin-Wallace Bach Chorus and 
the Bach Festival Orchestra, with 


Clark Angel at the organ and Delbert 
Beswick at the harpsichord. Miss 
Humphrey distinguished herself in her 
beautiful arias in Cantata No. 80, A 
Stronghold Sure, and No. 149, Let 
Songs of Rejoicing be Raised, and 
Mrs. Strasser’s voice blended well 
with Mr. Haugh’s in the duets. But 
it was in Cantata No. 55 for tenor 
solo, Ich Armer Mensch, that Mr. 
Haugh’s artistry was given full op- 
portunity for expression, and the re- 
sult was thoroughly satisfying. An- 
other outstanding event was the per- 
formance of the Brandenburg Con- 
certo No. 3 in G Major, which was 
played by a chamber ensemble under 
the able leadership of Mr. Poinar. 
Dr. Riemenschneider conducted the 
complete B Minor Mass at the two 
June 7 concerts, bringing the festival 





to a magnificent climax. Fine solo 
work was again done by Miss 
Humphrey, Mrs. Strasser, Mr. 


Haugh, and Mr. Treash. Mrs. Stras- 
ser figured prominently here, and de- 
serves particular praise for her inter- 
pretation of the Agnus Dei, character- 
ized by quiet beauty and _ sincerity. 
Mr. Treash was at his best in the aria 
Et in Spiritum Sanctum. 

Mr. Poinar, to whom much of the 
credit is due for the excellence of the 
orchestral support throughout the fes- 
tival, acted as concertmaster and 
supplied solo accompaniments for 
several of the numbers. Clark Angel 
again played the organ and Delbert 
Beswick the harpsichord. The per- 
formance soared to impressive heights 
in the great choral parts of the Mass, 
especially in the final chorus of the 
Gloria. The Bach Chorus, composed 
of students and townspeople, reflected 
Dr. Riemenschneider’s tireless effort 
and careful training over a _ long 
period of time. It was thoroughly 
responsive, exhibiting well controlled 
power, refinement, and full apprecia- 
tion of the significance of the text as 
well as the musical score. 

Jay W. Beswick 





Season Ends 
In San Francisco 


San Franctsco—The San Fran- 
cisco Symphony’s 35th season was re- 
cently concluded with a magnificent 
performance of Beethoven’s Ninth 


Symphony, preceded by the Great 
Fugue, Opus 133. 

Soloists were Douglas Beattie, 
baritone, and Mario Berini, tenor, 


with Norma Andreotti, soprano, and 
Eula Beal, contralto, completing the 
vocal quartet. 

This was a well balanced solo 
group and the chorus was also excep- 
tionally good, since San Francisco’s 
Municipal Chorus, directed by Hans 
Leschke, was augmented by the Uni- 
versity of California Chorus, directed 
by Edward B. Lawton. 

The performance was a triumph for 
Conductor Pierre Monteux, who was 
awarded the customary farewell 
tusch and a prolonged ovation which 
he shared, as usual, with the per- 
formers. M. M. F. 


Wagner’s Granddaughter 
With Touring Opera Group 


Friedelind Wagner, granddaughter 
of Richard Wagner, recently an- 
nounced plans for a touring opera 
company which will present one Wag- 
nerian work each season. Miss Wag- 
ner will act as stage manager and 
artistic director and after the neces- 
sary financial and technical prepara- 
tions have been made, the first tour 
is expected to open in the west this 


\ugust with Tristan und Isolde and 
to continue through May 1948. Local 
orchestras will be used and the work 
will be sung in either German or 
English, according to local preference. 
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Vevey, SWITZERLAND. — Bronislaw 
Huberman, one of the world’s most 
eminent violinists, died at his home 


near here on June 16, in his 65th year. 
He had only recently returned from a 
concert tour of Italy. 

Mr. Huberman was born in Czens- 
tochowa, Poland, Dec. 19, 1882. At 
the age of three, his father, a lawyer, 
took him to a symphony concert and 
was so impressed with the effect the 
music had upon the child that three 
years later, he sent him to the War- 
saw conservatory. Here his teacher 
was Michailowicz. He later studied 
with Lotto in Paris and Joachim in 
Berlin. At the age of seven he was 
already playing in a string quartet. 
In 1892, he played for the Emperor 
Franz Joseph, who was so delighted 
with his performance that he pre- 
sented him with a valuable violin. 

When only 12, he announced that 
he would play the Brahms D Major 
concerto with the Vienna Musikve- 
rein. The composer was so angry 
that he went to the concert intending 
to administer a stern rebuke. He did 
not usually go to hear infant prod- 
igies, although, on this occasion, Karl 
Goldmark, Hays Richter, Bruckner 
and Johann Strauss were present. 
Brahms, however, became more and 
more impressed as the _ concerto 
proceeded, and during the beautiful 
Adagio, had tears in his eyes. He did 
seek out the young player after the 
concert, but instead of rebuking him, 
embraced him. Huberman said apolo- 
getically that he was sorry the audi- 
ence broke in and applauded after the 
cadenza. “You shouldn’t have played 
it so beautifully!” said Brahms. 

Huberman disclosed in a_ radio 
interview two years ago that it was 
pure chance that he became a violinist. 
His father wanted him to be a pianist, 
but when they went to purchase an 
instrument, his father found that even 
a second-hand one would cost $75, 
which was beyond his ability to pay. 
The dealer solved the situation by 
saying: “Then why don’t you get him 
a violin? I have one I can sell you 
for $3!" Huberman was later to own 
a Stradivarius valued at $30,000, and 
was to play on Paganini’s own in- 


strument at a charity concert in 
Genoa. 

While on tour of the far East in 
1937, he was in a plane crash in 
Sumatra. His two valuable violins 


were in a specially made unbreakable 
double case, so that they suffered no 
injury, but both Mr. MHuberman’s 
hands were broken and for a time it 
was thought he would never be able 
to play again. 

Following numerous European ap- 
pearances, Mr. Huberman made his 
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Huberman, Noted Violinist, Passes 


Bronislaw Huberman 


first American tour in 1896, when 
only 14 years old. He had consider- 
able success but his parents made him 
retire for six years after the tour. 
The Genoa concert took place shortly 
after his return to public life in 1902. 


He made various European and 
American tours and also played in 
South America. In 1911, he gave a 


series of eight concerts in St. Peters- 
burg, shattering all records, and 
subsequently gave series in London, 
Paris, Vienna and Berlin, always with 
the greatest success. 

After the Nazi regime came into 
power in 1933, Mr. Huberman was 
invited by Wilhelm Furtwangler to 
play with the Berlin Philharmonic. 
He refused to do so, and wrote a 
number of open letters condemning 
the Nazi policies. 

He had made.his home in Vienna 
for many years, teaching at the State 
Academy there, but in 1936, he re- 
signed to organize an orchestra in 
Palestine. He personally’ raised over 
$100,000 for the venture and gave 
auditions to more than 500 applicants 
for positions in the orchestra, many 
of them Jews who were not permitted 
to play in Nazi-controlled countries. 
The plans were completed in Decem- 
ber, 1936, and the first concert was 
led by Arturo Toscanini, who was so 
pleased with the orchestra that he 
conducted a series of 12 concerts and 
returned the following season. 

After the fall of France, finding it 
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impossible to return to Palestine, Mr. 
Huberman came to this country and 
took out his first citizenship papers, 
but returned to Europe in 1941, giv- 
ing concerts in numerous cities. Dur- 
ing his 1936 tour, his Stradivarius 
was stolen from his dressing room in 
Carnegie Hall during a concert, but 
he completed the program on another 
instrument. He bought another, but 
the first Strad was later recovered. 
It had been stolen in Vienna in 1919, 
but was recovered then, too. 

Mr. Huberman took especial pride 
in the fact that during hostilities, his 


Palestine orchestra gave over 200 
concerts for Allied forces in the 
vicinity, and every year made five 


tours of Egypt in spite of war condi- 
tions. 





Obituary 


Marion Weed 


Rocuester, N. Y.—Marion Weed, 
formerly a_ well-known Wagnerian 
soprano, died here on June 23, after a 
long illness. She was 77 years old. 
Born in Rochester in 1870, she be- 
came a pupil of Lilli Lehmann and 
made her operatic debut in Hamburg. 
After five seasons there, during which 
she also sang for three seasons at 
Bayreuth, she went to Cologne. She 
made her first appearance at the Met- 
ropolitan as Briinnhilde in Die 
Walkiire, Nov. 20, 1903. She sang 
Kundry at the second performance of 
Parsifal at the Metropolitan the fol- 
lowing ‘January, and Freia in Das 
Rheingold two days previously. She 
was also the Gertrude of the Met- 
ropolitan’s first Hansel und Gretel, 
Nov. 25, 1905. She was also a popular 
concert artist and appeared with most 
of the important orchestras. On her 
retirerent from the stage she became 
a member of the faculty of the East- 
man School of Music, holding the 
position until 1937 when she became 
the school’s adviser to women. She is 
survived by one sister. 
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Gyula Ormay 

SAN FRANCISCO. Gyula Ormay, 
pianist, active here for more than 
half a century, died at his home June 
13 at the age of 76. He had been ill 
a year. A native of Hungary and 
student at both the Vienna and Paris 
Conservatories, Mr. Ormay came to 
this country at the age of 21. He had 
served as accompanist for many 
famous artists and was also the pian- 
ist member gf the San Francisco 
Chamber Music Society. He was 





musical director for the old Imperial 
Theater and, with the advent of radio, 
for NBC in this city. 


Henry J. Foan 

East ORANGE, N. J.—Henry J. 
Foan, organist and founder of the 
Montclair Symphony, died on June 27, 
at the age of 65. A native of Bristol, 
England, he was graduated from Lon- 
don University and had studied music 
in London, Leipzig and Milan, and 
was a fellow of the Royal College 
of Organists. At one time he was 
assistant organist at St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral in London. He had also conduct- 
ed for the Carl Rosa Opera Company. 
In this country he was. organist at 
the Keith theatres and had been or- 
ganist at various churches in this 
vicinity. 


George Glenz 

George Glenz, for over 40 years 
connected with the firm of M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, died on June 12. At the 
time of his death, Mr. Glenz was 
general production manager for the 
combined interests of Music Publish- 
ers Holding Corporation (M. Wit- 
mark & Sons, Harms, Inc., Remick 
Music Corp., New World Music 
Corp., Advanced Music Corp.). He 
was employed by M. Witmark & Sons 
as a very young man and in time be- 
came an authority on the many phases 
of its catalogue. 


Gerald Reynolds 


Gerald Reynolds, former conductor 
of the Women’s University Glee 
Club and at one time director of the 
American Conservatory of Music at 
Fontainebleau, France, died in St. 
Vincent’s Hospital, New York, on 
July 26. He was 61 years old. Mr. 
Reynolds was born in Meriden, Conn., 
and attended Columbia University. 
During World War I, he was in 
France as recreational director of the 
YMCA. At the time of his death he 
was teacher of music at the Calhoun 
School for Girls in New York. 





Mother of Harold Holt 
Dies in London 

Word was received recently in New 
York of the death in London on June 
7, of the mother of Harold Holt, 
British impresario. Besides her son, 
Mrs. Holt is survived by two daugh- 
ters, Hilda and Matilda. 


Epitu B. Brown, wife of Hugh R. 
Brown for many years house manager 
of the Metropolitan Opera until his 
resignation this season, died at her 
home on June 11. She is survived by 
her husband and one son. 


Musical Globe Trotter 


(Continued from page 7) 
you can learn from them. Mr. Bernstein spoke 
enthusiastically of his practice with the Tangle- 
wood Orchestra in his student days with Serge 
Koussevitzky, which combined the advantages 
of high standards of performance with careful 
supervision. 

Psychological problems as well as musical 
face every conductor. Orchestras will buck 
you, if they can, said Mr. Bernstein. That is 
only human nature. But he neither believes in 
nor practices with his own orchestra what he 
calls maestro tactics. As soon as the men real- 
ize that music comes first with the conductor, 
that he knows what he wants and is friendly in 
his attitude, most of these difficulties evaporate, 
even with seasoned organizations. As for the 
musicians of the New York City Symphony, 
Mr. Bernstein has no trouble at all in getting 
the best from them for they have worked to- 
gether from the first. 


Being the white-haired boy of contemporary . 


music is a role of which Mr. Bernstein is thor- 
oughly weary. Naturally he loves and under- 


stands the music of today, but he is just as 
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much interested in the great, music of other 
times. Some day, he explained wryly, he would 
like to lead some 18th and 19th century music 
behind a curtain, together with some other con- 
ductors, and then see if the people who always 
seize upon the modern works on his programs 
as his only metier would hoid to their premises. 

Everything on a program should be fresh, 
believes Mr. Bernstein, rather than new. He 
always seeks for balance in planning his sea- 
son’s schedule. On one New York City Sym- 
phony program he combined four American 
pieces with Tchaikovsky’s Pathétique Sym- 
phony. (It was at this concert that Serge 
Koussevitzky, wearing dark glasses, came to 
listen from a balcony seat, and only afterwards 
let his presence be known. He was delighted, 
not only with the enthusiasm of the young 
musicians but with the responsiveness of the 
audience. ) 

Unfamiliar music by great composers should 
also be performed more often, Mr. Bernstein 
added. On a program last season he combined 
Ravel’s Shéhérazade and Alborado del Gracioso 
with an arrangement of Beethoven’s C Sharp 
Minor Quartet. Another program contained 
a ‘Haydn symphony, Hindemith’s Concert Music 





for Strings and Brass, and Tchaikovsky’s Fan- 
tasy for piano and orchestra and Caprice Italien. 
Nothing could be worse for composers than 
the continual demand of certain conductors for 
premieres and their subsequent neglect of the 
same works, Mr. Bernstein believes. Like 
Serge Koussevitzky, he is more concerned with 
keeping important contemporary music in the 
repertoire than he is with chalking up first per- 
formances. It was this which made him deter- 
mine to conduct repeat performances of modern 
works last season rather than premieres. 

An audience has a brain of its own, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bernstein, and it will respond to 
whatever the conductor does with conviction. 
An all-Stravinsky program, even if it includes 
the challenging Oedipus Rex, can be as popular 
a hit as an all-Tchaikovsky program if the audi- 
ence catches the excitement and drama from 
the conductor and performers. This was proved 
at the City Center last season. As Mr. Bern- 
stein puts it, your musical motives have to be 
clean. If you approach music with love, your 
listeners will be with you. They will feel Bar- 
tok as intensely as they feel Beethoven. And 
with characteristic energy, he is proceeding to 
prove it. RoBerRT SABIN 
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Films about Paganini and Rigoletto 


Bid for Musical Interest 


Menuhin Plays for British 
Release, The Magic Bow— 
Tagliavini Sings in The 
King’s Jester 


WO new foreign films have made 

their bid for attention in musical 
circles, one a musician’s “life” and 
the other a play from which an opera 
was written. The Magic Bow, a J. 
Arthur Rank Prestige Picture which 
purports to follow Manuel Komroff’s 
novel about Paganini, opened at the 
Little Carnegie on July 5; The King’s 
Jester, adapted from Rigoletto as a 
drama, with reference to the original 
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GUIOMAR 


NOVAE S 


"World's greatest woman pianist.” 





MARJORIE 


LAWRENCE 


“Greatest Living 
Dramatic Soprano” 





RAMON 


VINA Y 


Leading Tenor, Met. Opera 
Chosen by Toscanini for 
LaScale, Milano 


EFREM 


ZIMBALIST 


World Famous Violinist 


“An artist, every inch of him." 


N. Y. Herald-Tribune 
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Lyric Soprano 








"A voice of sweetness 
and warmth galore." 
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AMERICAN MALE CHORUS 


30 Overseas Veterans 


“The heart of America sings.” 
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Something New in 
Piano Programs 





DAVID BLAIR 


McCLOSKY 


Foremost American Baritone 
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play, Hugo’s Le Roi S’Amuse, was 
first seen at the Apollo Theatre on 
June 25. The Magic Bow was re- 
leased by Universal; The King’s Jes- 
ter is produced by the Scalera Film 
Company in Kome and presented here 
by Superfilm. 

It is doubtful comfort to realize 
that England can turn out gems of 
mawkishness as distasteful as any of 
Hollywood's best efforts. We have 
come to expect better from British 
films, but The Magic Bow is a step 
backward. 

Let us hasten to say that as repro- 
duction of music the film is fine and 
there is some superlative playing by 
Yehudi Menuhin and The National 
Symphony, conducted by Basil Came- 
ron, skillfully dubbed and with many 
excellent shots of the violinist’s hands. 
Also no expense has been spared in 
settings and costumes and in authen- 
ticity of mood as far as period and 
place. The actors are splendid: Stew- 
art Granger is often convincing as 
a young, handsome, swashbuckling 
Paganini; Phyllis Calvert is breath- 
takingly beautiful as Jeanne de Ver- 
mond, and Cecil Parker is a good 
character study as Garmi, the rogue 
who becomes Paganini’s manager. 


Story Trouble Again 


It is that old bugaboo, story trouble, 
which ruins this otherwise promising 
picture. About a third of the way 
through, Hollywoodism sets in—or, 
perhaps, Komroffism. Why, in view of 
the marvelous legends surrounding 
this Satanic figure of music, the pro- 
ducers should have chosen the sloppy 


sentimentality of the Komroff novel 
is difficult to understand. Paganini’s 
story is wild and wonderful enough 
when taken straight from the text 


books. A truly gripping picture might 
have been made, but The Magic Bow 
isn't it. 

It starts out well enough, with the 
young violinist sawing away outside 
a prison while his “noises” cover the 
escape of a nobleman. It is highly 
likely that a character of Paganini’s 
persuasions would have fallen in love 
with the nobleman’s daughter and 
found her again in Parma, given a 
concert at one of her family’s soirees 
(playing masterfully on one string 
after all the others succumbed to the 
heat), become disgusted with the 
frivolity of her life and gambled away 
his Stradivarius. This was the _in- 
strument he won by playing at sight 
a difficult concerto written by Pasini, 
a musical painter. It was for this trial 


of skill that Paganini went to Parma. 

One can even smile indulgently at 
the retention of that old convention 
which allows a full symphony orches- 
tra to accompany a man playing his 
fiddle in the open countryside. Yes, 
even the British still do it. One can 
take in stride the possibility of the 
wizard fiddler so charming the head 
of Napoleon’s invading army that 
this soldier (Paul de la Rochelle, in- 
cidentally Jeanne’s fiance), withdraws 
his troops from the theatre where 
Paganini’s first public concert is tak- 
ing place. 

But what sticks in the credulity is 
the story from here on. Jeanne agrees 
to elope (“I forgot to ask—wiill you 
marry me?” Paganini has asked) but 
Bianchi, an Italian singer who adores 
Paganini, tells Jeanne’s mother and 
Jeanne is led to believe that Napoleon 
will ruin Paganini if she (Jeanne) 
does not marry Paul. This leads to 
one of the most embarrassing scenes 
ever filmed—the farewell of the two 
lovers. Jeanne begs Nicolo to play 
so that he won't notice her going, and 
he complies with the second movement 
of his concerto—“their” tune. And we 
are forced to watch her retreat step 
by step down stairs in time to the 
music, emoting every inch of the way. 

Paganini throws himself into his 
career, which we follow by means a 
dizzy succession of concert  pro- 
grams—the film way to denote pas- 
sage of time. In Paris he meets 
Jeanne again and all bets are off. So 
Paul challenges Paganini to a duel— 


swords instead of violin bows, and 
Paganini is wounded. Whereupon he 
sulks for weeks. He won't play. 


Finally Jeanne arranges a concert for 
the Pope in the Vatican and the re- 
calcitrant boy has to appear—or else. 
In a magnificent reproduction of the 
assembly hall of the Vatican (made 
by special permission of the Catholic 
Ecclesiastical authorities in: West- 
minster) Paganini is decorated by the 
Pope, then stands uncertainly. “What 
if I should fail?” he mutters once or 
twice, his brow dewy, his eyes like- 
wise. But suddenly he sees the smil- 
ing, tremulous face of his beloved, and 
with a flourish he raises his magic 
bow and plays—guess what? Nothing 
of his own (already the D Major 
Concerto, the Campanella, the famous 
24th Caprice and other pieces have 
been given us)). Dancing from the 
strings comes—the third movement of 
the Beethoven Concerto. 

Hardly a likely choice. At any 
rate, during the performance, Jeanne 
slips out, followed by Paul, and tells 
him it’s no use—she loves Nicolo. 
Paul regretfully agrees and the lovers 
are reunited after all. We wished at 
this juncture that we could express 
ourselves as succinctly as a thirteen- 
year-old boy might. “Mush!” 





Pasini (Felix Aylmer) tells Paganini (Stewart Granger) that he won the challenge 
and has his choice of any of his precious violins; Paganini chooses a Strad 







HE King’s Jester is a much more 

adult attempt, not entirely satis- 
factory, but a fair compromise between 
drama and music. The story of Rigo- 
letto is enacted by several fine actors 
in settings of richness and taste and 
Verdi’s music is used as an orchestral 
background to heighten the dramatic 
effect, particularly Rigoletto’s portion 
of it. Singing occurs only in three 
spots. As the action has been re- 
turned to the France of the original 
play, the villain is the King, Francis 
I, and his lyrics set to music are sung 
at a fete by a court singer—the aria, 
Questa o quella, the voice Ferruccio 
Tagliavini’s. Similarly the tenor 
sings a snatch of La donna é mobile 
just as Rigoletto is carrying the body 
he thinks is Gilda’s to the boat. And 
after her meeting with the “student”, 
Riccardo, Gilda moves about her gar- 
den, watering the flowers while Toti 
Dal Monte sings most of Caro Nome. 
It is singularly effective, as was the 
same company’s Carmen. Michel 
Simon is powerful, pitiful and repuls- 
ive as Rigoletto, Rossano Brazzi is 
a handsome and profligate King and 
Maria Mercader one of the loveliest 
of young women as Gilda. The speech 
is, of course, Italian, but English 
titles make everything clear. Q. E. 
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ZINKA 


MILANOV 


The Greatest Star of 
The Metropolitan Opera 





JACQUES 


THIBAUD 


"One may go a lifetime without hear- 
ing a performance 4s exquisite as 


Thibaud's.” 





EUGENE 


CONLEY 


"One of the greatest tenors we have 
ever heard.” 





ROBERT 


BRERETON 


“Virtuosity of a Horowitz, 
Rubinstein or Josef Hoffman.” 





BETTE 


DUBRO 


"A voice of cello- 
like quality.” 
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ROTH QUARTET 


"The unsurpassed.” 


Olin Downes, N. Y. Times 
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First American Tour of Europe's 
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IN CAPS 


(Left) Rufus B. von 
KleinSmid, Chancel- 
lor of the U. of So. 
Cal., congratulates 
Helen Traubel, so- 
prano, now Dr. 


Traubel 


linist, 





AND GOWNS 


Benno Rabinof, vio- 
and Mrs. 
Rabinof, pianist-com- 
poser, have both re- 
ceived Doctorates in 
Music from Lincoln 
Memorial University 
at Harrogate, Tenn. 












































John M. Stewart 


Thor Johnson, conductor (right), is 
awarded honorary Doctor of Music 
degree by Davidson College, David- 
son, N. C., with James C. Pfohl, 


Director of Music, officiating 
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Hall recitals have been given by Mr. Somerville, Edward Barajician, Ann  ¢oncluding with a group of works 


sung by Josephine Bocchetta, mezzo 








soprano. Miss Bocchetta was accom- temcaae rey “times, 1944 
. aS ° panied by her teacher Millicent F. “Technical equipment.” 
king-smith school of creative arts | Kreckner wn wer Rebne,tou 
W three years intensive apprentice training a ee M 
ORKSHOPS IN THE ARTS with an artist in residence in the craft Edna Geffine Gives Recital E RCU R 
technics, principles and practice of any one of the arts. Pianist 


At Briarcliffe Junior College 

Edna Geffine, pianist, pupil of 
Frederick Bristol at Briarcliff Junior 
College, Briarcliff, N. Y., gave a 
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Ellerman Pupils Have 
Many Summer Engagements 


Pupils of Amy Ellerman, teacher 
of singing, have many summer en- 
gagements. Mildred Richcreek, con- 
tralto, gave a recital in the studio of 
° John Harms on June 22. Jean Swet- 
land, soprano, won the Music Educa- 
tion League final contest at a Town 
Hall concert of June 12, which en- 
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Dramatic Soprano 
“A beautiful voice 
ot wonderful sweetness 
and purity.” 
Margaret Walters Pub. Rela- 
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titles her to a Town Hall appearance Mew York City 
with orchestra in March, 1948. She 
has also been engaged for a concert 
with the Buffalo Symphony on June JOSEPH 


Teacher of Singing 29. Henrietta Green, soprano, has 
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the Ocean Grove Auditorium on July 
of the Metropolitan Opera Association 


5 and 6. Annajean Brown, contralto, 
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1401 Steinway Bidg., N. Y. 19 


HUMEL 


Pianist 

“Dorothy Humel is an excel- 

lent musician and has a mag- 

nificent technique and a great 
personality.’’—Jose Iturbi. 

Concert aa. 

WILLARD MATHEWS 
123 East 53rd Street 
New York 22, N. Y. 





will give four recitals at Eaglesmere, 
Penna., during July. Others who will 
be heard there are Nota Camberos 
and Mifanwy Evans, sopranos. 
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Faculty Juilliard School of Music, 1947 
Organist-Choirmaster Hillside Presbyterian Church, Long Island 
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Music Head Named 
By Washington University 

St. Lours—Announcement has been 
made by Chancellor Arthur H. Comp- 
ton of the appointment of Frank L. 
Harrison, present head of the music 
department at Colgate University, as 
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By Bowpy ALLEN 


MELBOURNE 


IGHTEEN men and women of 

exceptional talent, the members 
of the visiting Boyd Neel String Or- 
chestra, have displayed a_ collective 
unity of musical thought which came 
as a revelation to Australian audi- 
ences. Extended seasons in Sydney 
and Melbourne have acquainted music 
lovers with a wide range of unfamiliar 
literature interpreted with authority, 
vision and rare technical skill. 

As ambassadors for such notable 
English moderns as Benjamin Britten, 
Arthur Bliss, John Ireland and Wil- 
liam Ahlwyn, these British players 
revealed an electrifying command of 
rhythm and sonorous breadth of tone. 
Britten’s Variations on a Theme of 
Frank Bridge created a sensation in 
both cities and was given a special 
studio performance in Sydney for the 
benefit of radio listeners. Praise is 
due to a Melbourne soprano, Peggy 
Knibb, for her valiant and intelligent 
co-operation in the same composer’s 
difficult setting of Rimbaud’s Les I]lu- 
minations. 

A conductor 
with his team, 


who works for and 
Mr. Neel has brilliant 
assistants in Frederick Grinke and 
Max Gilbert. An artist of great ex- 
perience with international conductors 
Mr. Gilbert collaborated with the 
Melbourne Orchestra in a_ national 
broadcast of Berlioz’ Harold in Italy. 

Ninon Vallin’s enchanting singing 
of French and Spanish music has 
been followed in Melbourne by equally 
skilled playing in the same national 
idioms by the Chilean pianist, Claudio 
Arrau. The artist’s dazzling technical 
equipment was further displayed in 
such congenial material as_ Liszt’s 
Mephisto waltz. 

As many encores as stated items 
are demanded by rapturous audiences 
at each John Charles Thomas appear- 
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MELBOURNE WELCOMES VISITORS 


ance at the Melbourne Town Hall. 
Rutland Boughton’s Concerto for 
Oboe and Strings was admirably pre- 
sented by Horace Green and the Syd- 
ney Symphony Orchestra on May 7 
under the direction of Warwick 
Braithwaite’s first appearance in Syd- 
conductor combined with good effect 
in Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony at 


Braithwate’s first appearance in Syd- 
ney on May 4 

Conducted by Joseph Post, the 
newly established Queensland Sym- 
phony sounded promising on May 1 
in a program which ranged from 
César Franck to Respighi Claudio 


Arrau displayed superlative form as 
soloist in Liszt’s E Flat Concerto. 

Strongly defined playing by the 
Australian pianist, Valda Aveling, 
met with a favorable response in 
Adelaide when Beethoven's Third 
Concerto was the highlight of the 
first orchestral subscription concert 


for 1947. Percy Code obtained good 
results from the players in Max 
Reger’s Variations and Fugue on a 


Theme of Mozart. 








THOMAS IN AUSTRALIA 


John Charles Thomas 


Australian tour. 


in Melbourne Town Hall, 
Mr. Thomas returns to the United States in November for a trans- 


his first concert on his current 


continental American tour 


renee 


Academy Honors Composers 


painters 
held by 
Arts and 
Institute of 
Academy Au- 
on May 22. 
concert of 


writers and 
at ceremonies 


Musicians, 
were honored 
the American Academy of 
Letters and the National 
Arts and Letters at the 
ditorium in New York 
On the following day a 
works by recipients of awards and 
honors was given by the National 
Orchestral Association under Leon 
Barzin. Arnold Schoenberg received 
the Institute Award for Distinguished 
Achievement this year. This carries 
with it a $1,000 prize. The Gold Med- 
al of the Institute went to John Alden 
Carpenter, and Institute Arts and Let- 
ters Grants of $1,000 also in the field 
of music were given to Alexei Haieff, 
Ulysses Kay and Normand Lockwood. 

An address by Walter Damrosch, 
president of the Academy, opened the 
first day’s program. New members of 
the Institute were then inducted by 
William Rose Benet, including Louis 
Gruenberg and Bernard Rogers in the 


sphere of music, and in other arts 
John Walter Cross, Kenneth Hayes 
Miller, Carl Milles, Frank Lloyd 
Wright, Roark Bradford, William 
Ernest Hocking, Christopher La 
Farge, Anne O’Hare McCormick, 


Marianne Moore and Glenway West- 


cott. The Academy inducted three 
new members, Charles A. Beard, Gil- 
more D. Clarke and Archibald Mc- 


Leish. 
Letter from Schoenberg 


Mr. Schoenberg could not be pres- 
ent, but he sent a brilliant letter of 
acceptance which said, in part: “That 
all I have endeavoured to accomplish 
during these 50 years is now by you 
evaluated as an achievement seems in 
some respects to be an overestimation. 
Personally I had the feeling as if I 
had fallen into an ocean of boiling 
water, and not knowing how to swim 
or to get out in another manner, I 
tried with my arms and legs as best 
I could. I do not know what saved 
me; why I was not drowned or cooked 
alive—I have perhaps only one merit: 
I never gave up. W hether my wrig- 
gling was very economical or entirely 
senseless, whether it helped me to 
survive or counteracted it—there was 
nobody to help me, nor were there 
many who would not have liked to 
see me succumb. I do not contend that 
it was envy—of what was there to be 
envious? I doubt also that it was 
the absence of good will—or worse— 
presence of ill wishing. It might have 
been their desire to get rid of this 
nightmare, of this unharmonious tor- 
ture, of these unintelligible ideas, of 
this methodical madness—and I must 





admit, these were not bad men who 
felt this way—though, of course, I 
never understood what I had done to 
them to make them as malicious, as 
furious, as cursing, as aggressive—I 
am still certain that I had never taken 
away from them something they 
owned. I had never interfered with 
their rights, with their prerogatives, 
I never did trespass on their property. 
I even did not know where it was 
located; which were the boundaries of 
their lots, and who had given them 
titles to these possessions. I am 
proud to receive this award under the 
assumption that I have _ achieved 
something. Please do not call it false 
modesty if I say: Maybe something 
has been achieved but it was not I 
who deserve the credit for that. The 
credit must be given to my opponents. 
They were the ones who really helped 
me.” 

Barry Faulkner presented the Acad- 
emy’s Award of Merit Medal for paint- 
ing to Andrew Wyeth, and Deems 
Taylor the Medal for Good Speech on 
the Stage to Alfred Lunt, who was un- 
able to be present. Helen Keller made 
a deeply moving address on the Power 
of the Spoken Word, the 26th on the 
Evangeline W. Blashfield Foundation. 


Hugh Porter played a Prelude and 
Fugue in E Minor by Bach, a Pro- 
cessional by Mr. Taylor and a Re- 


cessional by Philip James. 

The program conducted by Mr. 
Barzin and admirably performed by 
the young musicians of the National 
Orchestral Association on May 23 
was made up of Normand Lockwood's 
Weekend Prelude; John Alden Car- 
penter’s Gitanjali, for soprano and 
orchestra; Alexei Haieff’s Diverti- 
mento; Ulysses Kay’s Suite from the 
Ballet Danse Calinda; and Arnold 
Schoenberg’s Theme and Variations, 
Op. 43 B. Mina Hager was the solo- 
ist in the Carpenter work, and she 
shared the ovation which followed 
with the composer, who was present 
to acknowledge the congratulations of 
the audience. Most of the music on 
the program had been reviewed earlier 
in these columns. It was a pleasure to 
hear Mr. Haieff’s clever Divertimento 
again, and the score by Mr. Kay re- 
vealed a luxuriant imagination and 
flair for unusual sonorities. Though 
unlike the music of Villa-Lobos in 
content, it had a comparable vitality 
of style. 5 





Howe's recently published 
chorus, Song of Palms, for women’s 
voices, was recently produced for the 
first time in Canada by the Toronto 
Symphony and the Mendelssohn Choir. 


Mary 


AUSTRALIA.—After a 
recent concert here, the American 
baritone, John Charles Thomas, was 
presented with a laurel wreath and a 
box of golf balls by his Melbourne 
fans. Immediately after his third re- 
cital in Melbourne, Mr. Thomas took 
his golf clubs and flew to -Adelaide 
for a few days of golf. On a six- 
months’ Australian tour, Mr. Thomas 
is filling concert halls to overflowing 


MELBOURNE, 





along the route. 
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UNDER NEW MANAGEMENTS 


Breisach and Walters 
Join Concert Company 


Charles L. Wagner has announced 
two new additions to his “Night In 
Old Vienna” concert company which 
will be on tour from January through 
April 1948. They are Paul Breisach, 
conductor, and Jess Walters, baritone. 

Paul Breisach, former conductor of 
the Metropolitan Opera and Viennese 
by birth and training, will be musical 
director of the group. Mr. Breisach, 
who is currently engaged for the 
Cincinnati Summer Operas at the Zoo, 
and who will be with the San Fran- 
cisco Opera throughout the Fall, has 
already prepared programs and re- 
hearsed the group-in New York City. 

Jess Walters, American baritone, 
who lately distinguished himself again 
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Jess Walters 


Paul Breisach 


at London’s Covent Garden Opera 


season, is the final member of next 
season’s quintet to be engaged. 
Walters’ first fame came as a result 
of his brilliant interpretation of 


Macbeth, in the New Opera Com- 
pany’s production under Fritz Busch, 
and he has appeared in Charles L. 
Wagner’s touring productions of 
Rigoletto and Il Trovatore. 

Other members of “A Night In Old 
Vienna” for the 1948 Spring tour are: 
Marguerite McClelland, soprano; 
Martha Larrimore, contralto; Jon 
Crain, tenor; and John Gurney, basso. 
Now in its third season, this attrac- 
tion was so successful in numerous 
cities during the past season that the 


group was invited to return in an 
operatic program. The same group, 
under Mr. Breisach’s direction, is 


scheduled to present an operatic pro- 
gram called “Accent on Opera” in 
addition to the Viennese program on 
their forthcoming coast-to-coast tour. 





OUIS GRAVEURE, world fa- 
mous singer, has just returned to 
country to resume his concert 

career here. He will be represented 

by Concert Management Ray Hal- 
mans, New York City. 

When he first made his debut here 
he was known as the Baritone with 
the Beard. After years of concerts 
as a baritone, he went on to present 
an equally successful concert as a 
tenor in 1929 when his program in- 
cluded half a dozen opera airs with 
high B’s and C’s. 

In 1929 Mr. Graveure went to Eu- 
rope to make motion pictures and to 
present concerts. During the war he 
sang for the allied forces under Brit- 
ish ENSA (Entertainment National 
Service Association), then joined the 
English Coast Guard for service from 
May 16, 1943 to July 21, 1945. 

His first concert appearance is 
scheduled for New York’s Town Hall 
on Oct. 19. He will spend this sum- 
mer directing the master classes at the 
Music and Arts Institute in San Fran- 
cisco. 


this 


ILLY WINDSOR, American 

lyric soprano, who was recently 
engaged by the Rome Opera Com- 
pany, has recently signed a_ three 
vears’ contract with J. J. Vincent, 
New York manager. Miss Windsor 
is the first young singer ever to be 
taken under Mr. Vincent’s manage- 
ment. 


LFRED WALLENSTEIN, con- 
ductor of the Los Angeles Phil- 
harmonic, is now under the manage- 
ment of National Concert and Artists 
Corporation. 





Freda Brumberg Feldman Pupils 
Give Benefit Recital 


Piano pupils of Freda Brumberg 
Feldman gave a _ concert in the 
Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
afternoon of May 24, for the benefit 
of the New York City Cancer Com- 
mittee. Taking part were Irwin 
Horowitz, Marilyn Simon, Marilyn 
Lieb, Zohra Lampert, Charlotte Grant 
and Phyllis Roth. 





Soprano Added to 
NCAC Roster 


The National Concert and Artists 
Corporation recently added the Wag- 
nerian soprano Astrid Varnay to its 
management—the first Briinnhilde and 
Isolde the Corporation has had on its 


> Ben Greenhaus 


Marks Levine, vice-president and concert 
division director of National Concert 
and Artists Corporation, welcomes Astrid 
Varnay, soprano, to the NCAC roster 


roster in six years, according to 
Marks Levine, NCAC vice-president 
and concert division director. 

Miss Varnay, completely American 
in training, made her debut at the 
Metropolitan as Sieglinde in Die 
Walkure five years ago and has since 
then sung more than 70 Wagnerian 


roles at the Metropolitan. During the 
season just completed she sang 13 
Metropolitan performances of all of 


the Wagnerian heroines included in 
the season’s repertoire. Under a two- 
year plan devised for the soprano by 
Mr. Levine, Miss Varnay will fill 
recital and orchestral engagements in 
leading cities from coast to coast. 

This summer she will be heard as 
Briinnhilde with the Opera Nacional 
of Mexico City, following which she 
will go to Buenos Aires to sing all 
three Briinnhildes of the Wagner 
Ring cycle for the first time at the 
historic Teatro Colon, in more than 
10 Wagnerian performances between 
July 27 and Sept. 5. 








Artiss de Volt, harpist, feeding the birds 
in a patio of The Cloisters, Sea Island, Ga. 


Artiss de Volt, harpist, is now 
under the management of Bernard 
LaBerge. Miss de Volt recently com- 


pleted a tour of the Western States, 
following a two-month engagement at 
the Cloisters, Sea Island, Ga. She will 
return for another engagement at the 
Cloisters early next winter. 

Miss de Volt was a member of the 
faculty of the Mozarteum Academy 
at Salzburg, Austria, for several sum- 
mers before the war, and has recently 
been reappointed to this post. 





Hazel Scott Signed 
For Concert Tour 


Hazel Scott, the pianist, who rose 
to fame in motion pictures and night 
clubs, has been signed for a concert 
tour next Fall 
by F. C. Coppi- 
cus and F, C. 
Schang of Co- 
lumbia Concerts. 

Miss Scott 
was born in 
Trinidad and 
came to the 
United States 
when she was 
four. She made 
her first public 
appearance atthe 
age of 12 in a 
girls’ band which 
was led by her 
mother, Alma 
Scott. After four years’ study. at 
the Juilliard School of Music, she be- 
came a radio pianist and later achieved 
stardom at Cafe Society Downtown 
and Cafe Society Uptown, two of New 
York’s most popular nightclubs. Then 
Miss Scott went to Hollywood to make 
several films. 

Two years ago Miss Scott made her 
first tour as a piano recitalist, winning 
wide acclaim for her programs, which 
combine the classics with her own in- 
ventive compositions. Miss Scott, in 
private life the wife of Congressman 
Adam Clayton Powell of New York 
City, will open her concert season in 


October. 


t 
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Hazel Scott 





Hurok Signs Josh White 


OSH WHITE, Negro ballad sing- 

er, has recently come under the 
management of S. Hurok for recital 
appearances. Mr. White has spent 
years in the deep south gathering 
songs of a minstrel nature which he 
later introduced in the concert hall. 
He is also a virtuoso on the guitar 
on which he plays his own accom- 
paniment. 





Ethel Johnson Presents Pupils 


Ethel Johnson, teacher of singing, 
presented a group of her pupils in a 
studio recital on June 7. Those tak- 
ing part were Deda La Petina, Gladys 





Dareff, Thelma Edmunds, Constance 
Alprin, Nancy Lawthor, Judith 
Lapidus, Cosmo Mallardi and Robert 
Decker. 
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Tue Music or SCHUBERT. 


hace 


Edited by 


Gerald Abraham. 342 Pages. W. 
W. Norton and Company, New 
York, 1947. $3.75. 


To the growing number of admir- 
able books on music from its presses 
W. W. Norton afd Company has now 
added another which ranks with the 
finest of the lot. This is a compact 
but superbly rich volume called The 
Music of Schubert and edited by the 
noted British critic, Gerald Abraham. 
It was published in England under 
the title Schubert in the famous Music 
of the Masters series, though minus 
Mr. Abraham’s brief preface and a 
chapter on Schubert’s sacred and sec- 
ula. choral works, both contributed 
to the present American edition and 
enhancing its value. 


The Music of Schubert is a pene- 
tratingly critical work, biographical 
only incidentally. It begins, to be 
sure, with an eight page essay, Schu- 
bert the Man, by the distinguished 
Schubert scholar, Otto Erich Deutsch, 
which serves as a kind of curtain- 
raiser. The subsequent chapters are 
devoted to searching though remark- 
ably concentrated studies of perhaps 
the greater part of Schubert’s inundat- 
ing output. These chapters (written 
in the main by English authorities) 
offer successive discussions and anal- 
yses of Schubert’s Orchestral Music, 
by Mosco Carner; Chamber Music, 
by Professor J. A. Westrup; Piano 
Music, by Kathleen Dale; Songs, by 
Alec Robertson; Music for the Stage, 
by A. Hyatt King; Church and 
Choral Music, by Carl A. Rosenthal 
and Abram Loft; the Schubert Idiom, 
by T. C. L. Pritchard. Finally, there 
is a valuable bibliography, a chrono- 
logical list of compositions, and a 
lengthy list of thematic examples, 
compiled by A. Hyatt King. All of 
these chapters are elaborately docu- 
mented. 

It is a singular paradox that Eng- 
lish-speaking readers should have had 
to wait so long for such a book. Mr. 
Abraham in his preface very rightly 
observes that “of all the great clas- 
sical composers none, except perhaps 


only Haydn, needs _ reconsideration 
and possibly revaluation more 
urgently than Schubert”. And he be- 


lieves the present book “the first at- 
tempt in English to examine Schu- 
bert’s large corpus of instrumental 
work at length and in detail, to study 
it for what it is instead of disparaging 
Schubert for failing to be another 
Beethoven in handling the major in- 
strumental forms”. With all that has 
been written in our language about 
the composer such a statement may 
at first glance seem excessive. But 
is it? In his introductory note to the 
bibliography closing this volume A. 
Hyatt King is at pains to point out 





that of a total of 3,122 books and 
articles about Schubert written up to 
the end of 1928 “only a very small 
proportion is concerned with the 
criticism of Schubert’s music”; and 
he finds it significant that “in Schu- 
bert literature between 1929 and 1944 
there is relatively much more critical 
writing than in the whole century 
after the composer’s death”. Never- 
theless, a very considerable propor- 
tion of such writing has been in other 
languages than English. 


If justification were needed for 


such a book as The Music of Schubert 
facts of the kind would undoubtedly 
provide it. 


But from any standpoint 





Schubert about to improvise music while 
a game of charades is in progress 


such an exhaustive inspection of the 
various types of masterpieces calls for 
no defense. Being the labor of 
deeply-cultured, broad-visioned musi- 
cians, unhampered by ancient musical 
superstitions and accretions of legend, 
the present work furnishes, as Mr. 
Abraham rightly claims, “a sound 
corrective to the older, too long 
popular conception of Schubert’s 
genius and a broad basis for 
truer appreciation”. 

It is not easy to decide which of 
the respective studies that make up 
the book is the more luminous and 
fascinating. Mr. Carner’s treatment 
of the orchestral works cannot fail to 
delight those who have long wished 
for a thorough examination of the 
symphonies which most writers 
casually dismiss as “early” ones, to 
concentrate on the Unfinished and the 
great C Major. The author of this 
particular chapter not only considers 
the first six in scrupulous technical 
and poetic detail (none of the con- 
tributors, incidentally, fears a_ re- 
course to the technicalities of musical 
learning), but also makes out an 
eloquent case for the so-called Sketch 
Symphony in E Major, in which he 
very properly sees a bridge between 
the juvenile symphonies and the two 
masterworks of Schubert’s maturity. 
The present reviewer, for one, cannot 
subscribe to Mr. Carner’s claim that 
Felix Weingartner’s “completion” of 
the Sketch Symphony shows “great 
understanding for the composer’s in- 
tentions”. To him the Weingartner 
harmonization flies in the face of 
Schubert’s style at almost every point 
and thereby creates problems that 
were modestly avoided by the Vic- 
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torian, John Francis Barnett, who 
“finished” the score with Sir George 
Grove’s permission. It is worth men- 
tioning that Mr. Carner never brings 
the mythical Gastein Symphony into 
the picture. For him, consequently, 
the great C Major is Schubert’s 
Ninth—not his Seventh, as so many, 
confused by publication dates miscall 
it. 

The reviewer regrets that consid- 
erations of space prevent him from 
according more than a mention of 
Professor Westrup’s chapter on the 
chamber music, Kathleen Dale’s on 
the piano works (which despite its 
brevity can be profitably read in con- 
nection with Hans Koltzsch’s great 
study of the piano sonatas) and Alec 
Robertson’s stimulating pages on the 
songs. But if the new book contained 
nothing but the relatively short yet 
“meaty” examination of Schubert’s 
operatic and _ semi-operatic stage 
works it would still merit the warmest 
kind of welcome. In A. Hyatt King 
we find, at long last, a critic who re- 
fuses to dismiss Schubert’s maligned 
operas with the traditional assortment 
of clichés. He is conscientious enough 
to provide detailed summaries of the 
plots of Des Teufels Lustschloss, Der 
vierjahrige Posten, Fierrabras and 
Rosamunde in an effort to prove that 
the failure of these pieces did not 


* 

















A sketch by Moriz von Schwind of 
Schubert, Lachner and Bauernfeld 


grow altogether out of poor librettos. 
He discerns that the chief trouble lay 
elsewhere. “There was another cause 
for these failures”, he concludes, 
“more deeply rooted in the social and 
literary background—namely, the fact 
(Continued on page 31) 
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For Organ 





Noteworthy Novelties 
For Organ Recitalists 


OUR Eclogues, by Eric De La- 

marter, published by M. Witmark 
& Sons, offer the organist new food 
for thought in his solo work. Issued 
as a set in one cover, these are pieces 
of distinctive individuality not only in 
the imaginative reception that marks 
each one but also in the musical char- 
acter of each and the resourceful style 
of writing. The suggestive titles are, 
Slowly the Dusk Unfolds, Swing in 
the Wind, O Heart, You Raise the 
Flute to Your Lips, and There Where 
the Flaming Sun Goes Down to Die, 
culled from Jeanne De Lamarter’s 
book of poems, Seven Stars, and the 
registration designated for each, and 
notably the third, seems uncommonly 
apt. These pieces, ranging in length 
from five to thirteen pages, are poeti- 
cally moodful tone pictures, which 
should prove as treasurable to organ 
recitalists as the same composer’s 
Overture, also just issued by the 
Witmarks, a fourteen-page work with 
readily appealing thematic material 
and a fine, compelling sweep that cul- 
minates in a brilliant and dramatic 
peroration. (Four Eclogues, $2.50; 
Overture, $1.50). C. 


Reviews in Brief 


Pastoral, The Faithful Shepherd, 
by Handel, arranged by E. Power 
Biggs, H. W. Gray. An admirable 
arrangement, with due respect for its 
style and spirit, of Handel’s beautiful 
Il Pastor Fido. (75¢). 

The International Organist, Vol. 2, 
edited and compiled by Robert Leech 
Bedell, Marks Music Corporation. A 
second volume of original compositions 
for the organ many of them being com- 
pletely or comparatively unfamiliar, 
the contents embracing a Largo in the 
Style of Handel by the Swiss Otto 
Barblan and pieces by the French 
Dubois, Alain, Gigout, Quef, Niverd 
and Tournemire, the Italian Fontana, 
Cappelletti and Bossi, the Belgian 
Ponsan, the German Merkel and the 
German-American Kaun. ($1.50). 

Benediction, by Harold Harsch, 
Summy: An attractive piece, simply 
written, aptly suggesting the mood 
— by the title. Three pages. 


Chorale Prelude on the Welsh 
Hymn Tune, Liansanan (One There 
Is Above All Others); Chorale Pre- 
lude on the Welsh Hymn Tune, St. 
Denio (Immortal, Invisible, God Only 
Wise); and Chorale Prelude on the 
Welsh Hymn Tune, Jabes (Brief Life 
Is Here Our Portion), by Carl Par- 
rish, edited by Catharine Crozier, 
Witmark. Three expertly devised 
pieces employing dignified and sub- 


material in an appropriate 
($1, 75¢ and 60¢, re- 


stantial 
churchly style. 
spectively ). 

Seventh Symphony, Op. 42, and 
Eighth Symphony, Op. 42, by Charles 
Marie Widor, edited by Robert Leech 
Bedell, Marks. Two of the most sub- 
stantial standard works in the larger 
dimensions for organ in excellently 
carried through new editions. ($1.75 
each). 


For Solo Voice 





English Song Novelties 
Released Here by Galaxy 


paar the long-present shadow of 
war did not succeed in stifling 
England’s creative musical activity is 
again demonstrated by the fine quality 
of two songs published in London by 
Elkin & Co. and released here by that 
firm’s New York representative, the 
Galaxy Music Corporation. One is a 
new song by John Tobin entitled Nod, 
a setting: of one of Walter De La 
Mare’s most imaginative poems. The 
composer has placed a good many 
songs of a strongly individual char- 
acter to his credit in the past and in 
melodic and poetic beauty this one 
equals if it does not surpass the best 
of those that preceded it from the 
same source. It is written for medium 
voice. 

The other is a setting by Walter 
Adrian of a lyric by the 17th century 
Robert Herrick, To Music, To Be- 
calm His Fever. The quaintness of 
the words has been aptly caught by 
the composer in his music, which is 
as telling in the lower key as in that 
for medium or high voice. And the 
charm of it, which is of the kind that 
haunts one, is just as pronounced in 
the arrangement of the song as a vocal 
duet that has been made by Eric H. 
Thiman. Galaxy handles both the solo 
and the duet. 


Reviews in Brief 


Dust of Snow, The Rose Family, 
by Elliott Carter, Associated Music 
Publishers. Settings of individual 
character of two whimsical little 
poems by Robert Frost, for medium 
Dust of Snow, with its mainly 


voice. 
staccato accompaniment, is a partic- 
ularly felicitous conception. (60¢ 
each). ; 

Not This Alone, by Douglas 
Moore, G. Schirmer. An attractive 


setting of a poem by Pierson Under- 
wood, for medium voice, with several 
high F’s. (50¢). 
Romance of the 
from. the Opera, Aleko, 
Rachmaninoff, Russian - American 
Music Publishers. This song, now 
published in a new edition with an 
English version of the Pushkin text 
by Elaine de Singay, has a certain in- 
terest for all Rachmaninovians but 


Young Gypsy, 
by Serge 
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ranking, as it does, far below the 
standard of the composer’s represen- 
tative songs, it helps to explain why 
the youthful opera from which it is 
taken was never a success. (60¢). 

A Cradle Song, by John Joseph 
Duffy, G. Schirmer. A sadly tender 
setting that is a worthy companion 
to verses by William Butler Yeats. 
(50¢). 

Spirituals, by R. Nathaniel 
Mills. A _ collection of five 
spirituals that were arranged espe- 
cially for Dorothy Maynor, with 
which a song by Mr. Dett that has 
no relationship to spirituals, Hymn to 
Parnassus, has been inexplicably in- 


Dett, 
Negro 


cluded. The spirituals used, What 
Kind of Shoes Are You Going to 
Wear?, In That Morning; Go On, 


Brother; Now We Take This Feeble 
Body and I’m a-Trav’ling to the 
Grave, are peculiarly interesting but 
the arrangements are handicapped by 
an art-song complex. (75¢). ee 


For Piano 





Guarnieri Piano Toccata 
Has Wit and Charm 


MONG contemporary composers 

of South America Camargo 
Guarnieri is especially notable for his 
understanding of the piano, and his 
Toccata, issued by Associated Music 
Publishers, Inc. ($1.00), is a brilliant 
piece which succeeds in being popular- 
ly appealing without losing its musical 
substance and originality. The work 
is dedicated to Guiomar Novaes. It is 


marked Piccante ma con garbo 
(piquant but with charm) and Mr. 
Guarnieri’s music expresses those 


qualities vividly. The shifting rhythms 
of the piece lead to a relentless cli- 
max, FFF, marked Largamente, con 


entusiasmo, which will rejoice the 
heart of strong-armed and _ nimble- 
fingered pianists. Like his  distin- 


guished colleague, Heitor Villa-Lobos, 
Mr. Guarnieri is not afraid to write 
with romantic warmth and abandon in 
a modern idiom. There is nothing tim- 


id or starved about this delightful 
work. 4 
Reviews in Brief 

Offenbach: Selected Compositions 


for Piano, compiled, edited and ar- 
ranged by Felix Guenther and Frank 
Mittler, Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. This volume contains many 
of the dances familiar to ballet audi- 
ences, together with four excerpts 
from The Tales of Hoffmann. (60c.) 

In the Meadows by A. Gretchani- 
noff, Edward B. Marks Music Cor- 
poration. Charming children’s pieces 
which are enjoyable for grown-ups 
also. (50c.) 

Three Caprices by Vladimir Dukel- 
sky, Carl Fischer, Inc. Three brief, 
pungent works in contemporary idiom. 


($1.00. ) 

Six Short Etudes by Valery Jelo- 
binsky, Leeds Music Corporation. 
These virtuosic studies have been 


played by Vladimir Horowitz. Musi- 
cally thin but effective when brilliantly 
performed. 

Second Piano Part by Elizabeth 
Gest, to Six Sonatinas by Haydn, 
Mozart and Beethoven, revised and 
edited by Bernice Frost, J. Fischer & 
Bro. Pupils will be stimulated by 
these tasteful second parts, which give 
the effect of a concerto in miniature to 
their studies. ($1.00.) 

Passacaglia by Stefan Wolpe, New 
Music. An intellectually impressive 
work. The theme of the passacaglia 
is built progressively on all the inter- 
vals from the minor second to the 
major seventh and the eleven counter 
themes are constructed on a 12-tone 
succession of each of the available in- 
tervals. Recommended to pianists who 
have open minds, strong fingers and a 
willingness to labor over worthwhile 
music of a new kind. 

Ten Diversions for the young pian- 
ist by Alexandre Tansman, Associated 

















Eric DeLamarter 


Viadimir Dukelsky 


Music Publishers, Inc. Facile and 
effective pieces suitable for teaching 
purposes as well as student perform- 
ance. ($1.25.) 

Great Melodies from Mozart's 
Opera’s for the young pianist, arranged 
by Eric Steiner, Elkan-Vogel Co., Inc. 
Appropriately simple and well chosen. 
(75c.) 

Phalenes (Moths), by Isidor Phil- 
ipp, Edward B. Marks Music Corp. 
(60c. ) R. 


Reviews in Brief 
For Two Pianos 


Three Dances by John Klein, Asso- 
ciated Music Publishers, Inc. These 
pieces, called Jig Waltz, Stoop Dance 
and Whirl, are exceedingly slight in 
musical content, suggesting a poverty 
of ideas masked by touches of dis- 
sonant coloring. (First and_ third, 
$1.50; Stoop Dance, $1.25 for two 
copies. ) 

Scherzo from A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream by Mendelssohn, ar- 
ranged by R. Sterndale Bennett 
(Elkin & Co.), Galaxy Music Cor-: 
poration. A skillful arrangement of 
the famous scherzo which avoids the 
needless technical complications of 
some of the other versions. ($3.00 for 
two copies. ) 


For Cello 


An Effective Cello Piece 
By an English Composer 


S the distributor in this country 

for Elkin & Co. the Galaxy 
Music Corporation has released a cello 
piece published by that London house 
which should readily find a public 
here. It is the work of David Bran- 
son and is called simply Rune. It is 
definitely melodic and it has a certain 
remote quality that makes it intrigu- 
ing. It does not require a great tech- 
nique but it does require musical 
sensitiveness, imagination and a sense 
of style. The harmonic character of 
the accompaninfent has a_ special 
significance in itself. While not a 
pretentious piece it is music of today 
and it should make a strong appeal 
to cellists of varying degrees of 
proficiency. ; 


Reviews in Brief 


From the Far-Off Hills, Op. 47, 
No. 1, and A Song on the Road, Op. 
47, No. 2, by John Laurence Seymour, 
Delkas. A pair of melodically attrac- 
tive short pieces for cello and piano, 
not by any means profound but, 
rather, suggestive of the composer’s 
having been in a relaxed mood after 
more strenuously taxing work when 
he wrote them. Readily appealing, 
they considerately provide the cello 
with an opportunity to shake off for 
the moment a dignity that sometimes 
becomes oppressive. (The first, 75¢; 
the second, 60¢). 

Adagio, by G. B. Grazioli, tran- 
scribed for cello and piano by Edmund 
Kurtz, Boosey and Hawkes. A noble 
melody, tastefully arranged by Mr. 
Kurtz. (60c). 

Adagio by Arcangelo Corelli, tran- 
scribed for cello and piano by Joseph 
Schuster, Boosey and Hawkes. This 


adagio from the Violin Sonata in B 
flat sounds equally beautiful on the 
(60c). B. 


cello. 
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N this year of a Mendelssohn cen- 

terinial one would have preferred 
from Sir Thomas Beecham and the 
London Philharmonic a good record- 
ing of the Scotch Symphony or one 
of the less familiar overtures to that 
of the Reformation Symphony lately 
issued (RCA Victor DM 1104, 4 discs). 
Even from its earliest days the work 
never gained a wide-spread acceptance 


and the composer himself came to 
detest it so heartily that nearly 10 
years before his death he told his 


friend, Julius Rietz, he would rather 
burn it than any other score of his. 
But though much of it seems stodgy 
and uninspired it contains some en- 


gaging passages—particularly those 
which curiously foreshadow Schu- 
mann, with Schumann’s’_ melodic 


flights left out. 

Sir Thomas gives a spacious read- 
ing of the work, wholly in the 
Mendelssohn spirit, and the London 
Philharmonic plays well. The record- 
ing, however, leaves things to be de- 
sired. Parts of the first movements 
are dull and unresonant and portions 
of the finale marred by surface noises 


and other gritty sounds. FP. 
CHOPIN Waltzes, Vol. 1. Jacques 
Abram, pianist. Musicraft, Album 3 


12-inch records. 

Seven of the 15 waltzes, Op. 18; 
Op. 34, Nos. 1, 2, 3; Op. 64, Nos. 
1, 2, 3. Played brilliantly if a trifle 
on the brittle side by a gifted young 
interpreter. 


TCHAIKOVSKY Serenade in C for 


Strings. Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 
Ormandy conductnig. Columbia MM 
677, 3 12-inch records 


_ The popular Waltz comes off well 
in this competent if not dazzling in- 
terpretation. 


WEILL Street Scene. Maurice Abra- 
vanel, Anne Jeffreys, Polyna Stoska, 
Brian Sullivan and other members of 
the original company. Columbia MM 
683, 6 12-inch records. 

Now that the fine show is gone 
from Broadway, devotees of the Kurt 
Weill score can play missionary to 
their friends with this excellent al- 
bum. There is enough continuity so 
that the story is clear and most of 
the significant music is recorded. 


CHOPIN, Sonata in B Flat Minor, 
Op. 35, Artur Rubinstein, pianist (RCA 
Victor, DM-1082, 3 discs). 

The engineers have cooperated skill- 
fully with the artist in an exciting 
interpretation. 


BEETHOVEN, Quintet in C, Op. 29, 
Budapest Quartet with Milton Katims, 
violinist (Columbia, MM-623, 4 discs). 

A too-seldom-heard masterpiece 
brilliantly and nobly played. Record- 
ing technically superior. 


Single Discs 


FRESCOBALDI, Arietta, and MrHaup, 
Elegie, Edmund Kurtz, cellist, and 
Arthur Balsam, pianist (RCA Victor). 

MituHaAup, three Saudades Do 
Brasil, Ipanema, Sumare and Laran- 
jeiras, and GersHwIN, Prelude No. 2, 
hon Rubinstein, pianist (RCA Vic- 
tor). 

MitHaup, Le Bal Martiniquais, 
Robert and Gaby Casadesus, pianists 
(Columbia ). 

Piston, Prelude and Allegro for 
organ and orchestra, E. Power Biggs, 
organist, Boston Symphony, Serge 
Koussevitzky, conductor (RCA Victor ). 


BernsteIn, Music from the ballet 
Fancy Free, Danzon, Galop and 
Waltz, Boston ‘Pops’ Orchestra, Ar- 
thur Fiedler conducting (RCA Victor). 


Liszt, Valse Oubliée, and ScHu- 
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MANN, Vogel als Prophet, Artur 
Rubinstein, pianist (RCA Victor). 
Bacu, Komm’, siisser Tod, and, 


Litanei, William Primrose, viola, and 
Vernon de Tar, organ (RCA Victor). 

RACHMANINOFF, Danse Orientale, 
Op. 2, No. 2, and Grazioi1, Adagio, 
Edmund Kurtz, cellist, with Emanuel 
Bay at the piano (RCA Victor). 

Boropin, On the Steppes of Central 
Asia. The Philharmonic Orchestra 
conducted by Constant Lambert (Co- 
lumbia). 


BOOKS 
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that Schubertian ideals generally, and 
especially in opera, were largely in- 
compatible with the Biedermeir cul- 
ture which was then beginning to dim 
the variegated brilliance of Viennese 
life with half-tones and uniform 
colors. Biedermeir was psycho- 
logically founded on a simplification 
of classic forms, a_ retreat from 
romantic pathos. . . . It lacked all 
symbolism, it was unimaginative, it 
knew no vague searchings, but clung 


solidly to the actual present and, 
above all, to middle-class _respect- 
ability. Where romantic poetry 
failed, romantic opera, which depends 


on it so closely, could hardly hope to 
succeed”. Yet (and here is the irony 
of the situation) Schubert had a 
streak of Biedermeir in himself 
“which comes out in the banal senti- 
mentality of his weaker songs and 
even in parts of his Singspiele. Thus, 
he and his friends were tainted by the 
very thing they struggled against, and 
so increased the confusion which 
underlay their efforts for German 
opera and the bitterness of their clash 
with the actualities of the world of 
music”, 

In spite of the general knowledge 
that the so-called Rosamunde Over- 
ture was composed in 1820 for Die 
Zauberharfe and that the one used at 
the two performances (which were 
all Rosamunde received) was late 
used for Alfonso und Estrella, there 
are still some popular misconceptions 
on the subject which The Music of 
Schubert should finally settle. The 
latter overture “was composed on 
Dec. 20, 1823, and after use for the 
performances of Rosamunde was pub- 
lished, in an arrangement made by 
Schubert himself for piano duet, as 
the Overture to Alfonso und Estrella, 
thus supplementing a deficiency in the 
score of that opera. The Overture in 
C, generally known as the Overture 
to Rosamunde, is one of the two 
composed in 1820, for Die Zauber- 
harfe and published in 1826 as Op. 26 
(together with other pieces from 
Rosamunde), likewise arranged by 
Schubert for piano duet”. Nor is this 
the whole story! The popular Rosa- 
munde Overture is actually a revised 
version of Schubert’s first Overture 
in the Italian Style (which Schubert 
himself never called it), composed in 
1817 and altered for the Zauberharfe 
three years later—transposed from 
D to C, its main allegro section re- 
placed by a fresher and finer piece, 
of which only the coda resembles the 
corresponding part of the concert 
overture. 


Professor Deutsch’s article on 
Schubert the Man contains one state- 
ment likely to surprise the average 
reader. The composer, he declares, 
was below military height and the 
story that he became a teacher in 
order to escape conscription, is there- 
fore a “legend”. But if Schubert did 
not try to evade soldiering just what 
compulsion was it that drove him to 
the profession of teaching which he 
admittedly detested? On this point 
Dr. Deutsch is strangely silent. One 
more question: Why did the com- 
piler of the Libliography at the close 
of the volume omit all mention of the 


Photographed on the 
Metropolitan Opera 
stage during Colum- 
bia's recent Hansel 
and Gretel record- 
ing session are Risé 
Stevens, Goddard 
Lieberson, Columbia 
vice-president in 
charge of master- 
works, and Edward 
Johnson, general 
manager of the 
opera house. 


late Paul Stefan’s fine Schubert 
biography, published in 1928 and just 
newly issued? This oversight should 
be corrected. 


MENAGERIE IN F SHARP. 
Heinsheimer. 275 pages. 
& Co., New York. $2.75. 
This is one of the most delightful 

books of “memoirs” to come out of 

the musical field so far. Mr. Hein- 
sheimer, formerly an editor of Uni- 
versal Edition and later with Boosey 
and Hawkes, is now firmly fixed as an 
American and with a more than canny 
eye to the fitness and funniness of 
things. He was not always so knowl- 
edgeable, so debonair, however. His 
early struggles with American man- 
ners, sports, fashions and musicalities 
make for reading with a_ chuckle. 

There is plenty of information about 

the way operas were composed in 

Europe before the war, about the way 

they were produced and why some 

succeeded, more failed. The engrav- 
ing of the local scene, particularly the 
pictures of life as she is lived on 57th 

St., in radio and the movies, has been 

liberally bathed in acid but is the 

more readable for that. Mr. Heinsheim- 
er knows his and others’—business ! 
Particularly is the chapter on movie 


By H, W. 
Doubleday 


music called Hollywood; or, the 
3ases Are Loaded, a revelation. Mr. 
Heinsheimer describes exactly the 


process of tailoring music to fit a 
movie, and makes it abundantly clear 
that Hollywood is satisfied just the 
way it is. Quoting Max Steiner, 





Ben Greenhaus 


eonneenueant 


“who is so great a man that he takes 
you to lunch at the Beverly-Wilshire 
Hotel, passes a line of 125 famous 
people waiting to be seated and walks 


right in and sits down,” he shows 
why. “We really don’t want any- 
body else ‘here’, said Steiner. “We 


are already enough and we can take 
care of all the business there is.” 
The anecdote about the great Schoen- 
berg is worth quoting. Irving Thal- 
berg at "M-G-M asked the composer 
his terms for writing music for The 
Good Earth. 

“My terms are very simple,’ said 
Schoenberg. I want $50,000 and an 
absolute guarantee that not a single 
note of my score will be altered.” As 
Mr. Heinsheimer comments: “Thus 
endeth the story and any relationship 
between Arnold Schoenberg and the 
moving-picture industry.” 

Even funnier is the author’s satire 


on the typical Hollywood musical 
story. It is too long to quote, but 
we refer you to pages 81-85. Don’t 
miss Gloria’s life story. It’s stupo- 
colossal. 

KoussevitzKy. By Moses Smith. 


400 pages. Allen, Towne & Heath, 

Inc., New York. $4. 

Now that the tumult and the shout- 
ing about this “unauthorized” bio- 
graphy have died down, it should be 
possible to read it at ease without 
hurrying through to find the passages 
which may have caused Mr. Kous- 
sevitzky to attempt to prevent its 
publication, Whatever one’s personal 

(Continued on page 32) 
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reaction to the tone of the book may 
be, one recognizes immediately that it 
is a full-length and a painstaking 
study. Mr. Smith has checked many 
sources, talked with scores of people, 
done everything in his power to give 
his readers the facts of Koussevitzky’s 


life. And those facts make up a 
fascinating story, both from _ the 
human and the musical points of 
view. 


All too many musical biographies 
are written by adoring students or 
official representatives who say only 
what it is tactful to say. No one could 
accuse Mr. Smith of partiality 
(though he has a warm admiration 


for Koussevitzky’s musical genius and 
strength of personality). If anything 
he has leaned too far in the other di- 
rection. But what would we not give 
to have as informative and revealing 
a book as this about Toscanini, 
Stokowski and some of our other con- 
ductors? Later writers may well give 
us more penetrating studies of Kous- 
sevitzky the artist and the visionary, 
but they will probably all owe some- 
thing to Mr. Smith’s courage and in- 
dustry. 

We learn of Koussevitzky’s child- 
hood and his precocity in music, his 
early days in Moscow, his first mar- 
riage and his success as a double bass 
virtuoso. After his second marriage 
the story takes us to Berlin where 
he made his debut as a conductor in 


1908, engaging the Berlin Philhar- 
monic for that event. Mr. Smith 
quotes Arthur Lourié’s account of 
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how Koussevitzky learned to conduct 
and adds comments of his own which 
will be of special interest to musicians. 
Whether Koussevitzky would have 
become an even greater conductor if 
he had enjoyed an orthodox prepara- 
tion is, to put it mildly, an open ques- 
tion, in view of his later development. 
Mr. Smith believes that he would and 
offers arguments. 

At this period Koussevitzky also 
established the Editions Russes de 
Musique, which brought him into as- 
sociation with Scriabin and other lead- 
ing Russian composers. He set up a 
fund to’ help young musicians and 
showed his far-sighted generosity in 
other ways. By 1909 he was ready to 
embark on a series of orchestral con- 
certs in Moscow. And in 1910 he 
made the first of those amazing tours 
down the Volga, taking an entire or- 
chestra and a group of guests to 
towns which had never heard sym- 
phonic music. In a sense these tours 
parallel the adventures of Theodore 
Thomas in the United States some 
years earlier. His contributions to 
Russian musical life grew more im- 
pressive with every season. In 1911 
his New Symphony Concert Union, 
the first Russian orchestra carefully 
selected on a permanent, all-year- 
round basis for the express purpose of 
giving symphony concerts made its 
debut in a Beethoven festival. Kous- 
sevitzky repeated his Moscow pro- 
grams in St. Petersburg. He also 
conducted festivals in the smaller 
Russian cities and gave a series of 
concerts in an amusement park out- 
side of Moscow. Among the brilliant 
events of the 1913-14 season were per- 
formances of the Verdi Requiem with 
the Archangelsky Chorus, of Busoni’s 
Concerto for piano, orchestra and 
chorus with the composer as soloist 
and a concert devoted to works by 
Claude Debussy with Debussy himself 
conducting. 

The outbreak of war did not daunt 
Koussevitzky, but gradually his ven- 
tures were drawn into the vortex of 
political and social upheaval. Those 
who envision the Russian revolution 
as an instantaneous and destructive 
explosion scattering all before it will 
learn much from Mr. Smith’s pages 
entitled War and Revolution. On the 
contrary, the revolutionary authorities 
recognized the services which Kous- 
sevitzky had rendered to Russian 
music, and although he made no secret 
of his disapproval of the new régime 
he continued musically active until he 
left Russia in 1920. 

Paris was his headquarters for the 
next few years. Mr. Smith tells us 
of the success of the Concerts Kous- 


sevitzky, in which the conductor 
showed the same keen interest and 
belief in young French composers 


which he was later to extend to young 
composers in the United States. In 
1923 came the offer from Boston 
which was to lead to a long and 
glorious, but not untroubled, career. 
The story of Koussevitzky and the 
Boston Symphony which follows must 
have been extremely difficult to write 
for one so close to it, but Mr. Smith 
Was in a position as a critic on a 
Boston paper to learn and to observe 
constantly. An impressive witness to 
the conductor’s contribution to the 
land of his adoption is found in the 
appendices at the end of the book in 
which the world premieres, the com- 
positions by American composers 
played by the Boston Symphony, the 
works commissioned by the Kous- 
sevitzky Foundation and the Kous- 
sevitzky recordings are listed. Even 
if this is not a wholly satisfactory or 
well-balanced book, out of its pages 
emerges a fascinating personality and 
a very great artist. Ss. 


Rosstnrt. By Francis Toye. 
Pages. Alfred A. Knopf, 
York, 1947. $3.50. 

Lovers of Rossini’s operas will be 
pleased to learn that Alfred A. Knopf 
has issued a new edition of Francis 
Toye’s Rossini biography, first pub- 
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lished in London in 1934. It remains 
one of the soundest and most enthu- 
siastic treatments of the composer and 
its reprinting should be welcomed 
even by those whose estimate of Ros- 
sini is, perhaps, not as exalted as Mr. 
Toye’s. 


A Suort History or Music. By 
Alfred Einstein: 159 pages of mus- 
ical examples in addition to text. 
Alfred A. Knopf, New York. $4.00 
A revised and greatly expanded 

edition of this well known book. It 

is a prime example of the author’s 
ability to compress the fruit and still 
retain the juice. 
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GIANNI SCHICCHI 


A scene from Puccini's opera, Gianni Schicchi, recently presented by students ot 


the Julius Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Conn., 


with Moshe Paranov conduct- 


ing ae Or. Elemer Nagy e as s Stage Director 
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Methings Institute to 
Hold Summer Session 


METHUEN, Mass.—The Organ In- 
stitute of Methuen has announced a 
series of eight public concerts by well 
known organists to be presented on 
Friday and Saturday evenings during 
the four weeks of the Institute’s Sum- 
mer Session, July 25-26, Aug. 1-2, 
8-9, 15-16. Carl Weinrich, Arthur 
Howes, Ernest White, and E. Power 
Biggs will appear in that order at the 
Methuen Memorial Music Hall. The 
Friday recitals will consist of organ 
music only, while the Saturday pro- 
grams will include music for organ 
with other instruments. 

The institute has a capacity enroll- 
ment for its summer session and no 
more pupils will be accepted. For the 
five scholarships offered by the Insti- 
tute, 21 candidates applied, all of 
them so well qualified that the board 
of governors has been unable so far 
to announce its final selection. 





Dilling Pupils Have 
Busy Summer Season 


Between concert tours which have 


taken her twice to .Canada, to the 
Pacific Coast and the Far South, 
Mildred Dilling, harpist, has had an 
exceptionally busy teaching schedule 
this winter and many of her pupils 


have fulfilled important engagements 
throughout the country. 

Among her pupils heard in concert 
and recital are Marcella DeCray, who 
was winner in the National Music 
League auditions in May, Elizabeth 
Davies, Nancy Hatch, Elizabeth 
Gordon, Irene Evelyn Mikus, Marion 
Perley, Geraldine Ruegg, Elizabeth 
Ann Cooper, Laura DeLillo, Paul 
Schocker, Dorothy Lyman, Nancy 
Lou Crouthamel, Sue  Lorentzen, 
Rosalie Rebollo and Jacqueline 
Rigaud. 





Ethel Glenn Hier Presents 
Pupils in Recital 


Ethel Glenn Hier, composer-pianist, 
presented several of her piano pupils 
in a recital at the Clio Club, Roselle, 
N. J. on June 13. Those who were 
cordially received by the large audi- 
ence included Diane Manvel, Joan 
MacNab, Billy Farlie, Elise Heinz 
Joanne Hall, Patricia Turner, Betty 
Batzinger, Donald Erickson, Adair 
Watts, Adelaide Haas, Alfred Siegel, 
Calvin Wacker, Theodore Proschazka, 
and Richard Caspar, who concluded 
the recital with His own Rhapsody in 
C Sharp Minor. This work was 
chosen by the judges of the National 
Federation of Music Clubs for per- 
formance at the National Federation 
Festival in April in Detroit. 





Lucile Dresskell Pupils Heard 


Pupils of Lucile Dresskell, teacher 
of singing, were heard recently in two 
recitals. The first was Letha Medlin, 


soprano, who gave an entire program 
in her teacher’s studio. The second 
was a group of pupils heard at the 
Henry Street Settlement. They in- 
cluded Gloria Malden, Rosalind Mit- 
rani Rebecca Kalichstein, Julia 
Richardson, Renee Sheriff, Rhoda 
Berger, Minnie Finkelstein, Mary 
Fajans, Yetta Leinweber, Jane Fer- 
guson, Paula Mirsky and Estrelle 
Goldstein. 


Robert Taborj Presents 
Pupils in Recital 
A recital by voice pupils of Robert 





Tabori was given in the Carnegie 
Chamber Music Hall on May 11. 
Taking part were Edmond Vellanti, 
Louise Macksoud, John  Luccitt, 
Charlotte Bellmont, James Powell, 
Helen Spina, Audrey Henderson, 


Doris Kessler and Stephen Grodzki. 
Mr. Tabori and Ludwig Greenbaum 
were the accompanists. 





Hughes Conducts Summer Classes 


Edwin Hughes’ summer master 
classes for pianists ir New York City 
and at Winthrop College, South 
Carolina, listed crowded schedules 
with students from many states. 
Appearing in recital programs at 
these sessions were Alton Jones, 
Alberta Childs, Helen Briggs, Lois 
Kaplan, Josephine Caruso, Louise 
Marx and Caroline Taylor. Edwin 


and Jewel Bethany Hughes close the 
New York recital series with a two- 
piano program on Aug. 6. 





Blanche Schwartz-Levy and 
Annette Royal Presents Pupils 
Blanche Schwartz-Levy, violinist, 
and Annette Royal, soprano, presented 
a group of their pupils in a recital in 
the Dalcroze Room at the New York 
City Center on June 5. Otto Hertz 
was at the piano. Taking part were 
Irma Berkley, Betsy Hubbard, Diane 
E. Berson, Elizabeth Ferrajola and 
Margaret Downie, sopranos; Lucie 
Bader, contralto; Isaac and Abe 
Kaufman, violinists; Joan Bomus, 
pupil of Emanuel Vardi, violist, and 
Sebe Sarser, cellist. 





Eisner Pupil Signs 
For Rome Opera 

Lily Windsor, soprano, who was 
recently signed for the opera in Rome, 
is a pupil of Olga Eisner, New York 
teacher of singing. 





Pupils of Dorothy Miller 
Fill Many Engagements 


During the months of April and 
May, Walter Stafford, bass-baritone, 
pupil of Dorothy Miller, appeared in 
the Rochester Grand Opera Company 
on Arpil 26 and May 10, and in the 
New York Lyric Opera Company on 
April 22-24. He appeared as guest 
soloist with the American Opera 
Guild at the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on May 26. On May 14 he 
gave a concert in Peekskill, N. Y., 





and on May 22 at the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music. Dea Carroll, 
soprano, appeared as the Plaintiff in 
Trial by Jury by Gilbert and Sullivan. 
George Cregg, tenor, appeared as 
Nanki-Poo in the Mikado the same 
evening. 
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Opera and Symphony Season Opens 


With Brilliance 


By SoLOMON KAHAN 


MEXICO CITY 
HE fifth season of the Opera Na- 


cional at the Palace of Fine Arts, 


consisting of 10 pairs of different 
opera performances given weekly, with 
several non-subscription ones, was 
auspiciously inaugurated on June 10. 
The opera chosen for the occasion was 
Umberto Giordano’s Andrea Chenier, 
in commemoration of the 50th anni- 
versaary of its world premiere. 

At the gala performance a message 
of the composer was read during the 
first intermission. The aged compos- 
er expressed thanks for the distinc- 
tion and asked forgiveness for not be- 
mg able to accept the invitation that 
the Opera Nacional had extended him 
to come specially from Italy to attend 
the performance. His grandchild, 
who is the wife of the Italian Am- 
bassador to Mexico, bowed from the 
presidential box, acknowledging the 
applause that came after Giordano’s 
message had been read. 


llitsch and Baum Score 


Daniza Ilitsch as the Leonora of La 
Coigny of the occasion, gave a good 
account of herself, vocally as well as 
dramatically, and she made a very fa- 
vorable impression. 

Magnificently sung and acted was 
the title part by Kurt Baum. Hum- 
berto Mugnai was the conductor. 

Daniza Ilitsch as the Leonora of La 
Forza del Destino, given next, deep- 
ened the favorable impression made by 
her at the inauguration of the season, 
and she got a veritable ovation. Next 
to her success came that of Kurt 
Baum whose Don Alvaro was sung 
expressively. Francesco Valentino 
was the Don Carlos de Vargas, and 
he was convincing from all points of 
view. A noble and memorable per- 
sonification of the Abbot of the Con 
vent was that of the Mexican basso 
Roberto Silva. 

Jullian Carrillo, dean of Mexican 
conductors, was at the pit and de- 
served the ovation given him after the 
Overture played as a prelude to the 
second act. 

Rigoletto proved to be somewhat of 
a disappointment, as Jan Peerce, who 
came here preceded by a great fame, 
did not live up to the expectation of 
the audience, perhaps because of. the 
damaging influence of the altitude on 
the quality and range of his voice. His 
was at this occasion no more than 
average singing and, correspondingly, 
the applause of the audience was no 
more than a merely polite one. Neither 
was the Gilda an outstanding one. 
Evangelina Magajia, a splendid color- 
atura, “overplayed” her singing and 
lacked refinement. The main honors 
of the evening went to Francisco 
Valentino for his superb acting and 
singing the title part. The young 
Mexican contralto Oralia Dominguez- 
Sadra, possessor of a voice of distin- 
guished quality and unusual range, 
was the successful Magdalena. Kurt 
Adler conducted and the orchestra 
sounded excellent. 

On June 13 the 17 weeks’ season of 
the Orquesta Sinfonica de Mexico at 
the Palace of Fine Arts, was inau- 
gurated, with President Aleman and 
members of his cabinet in the audi- 
ence. Carlos Chavez, founder and 
regular conductor, presented a pro- 
gram whose first part was made up 
by works of three Mexican compos- 
ers: the late Alfredo Carrasco 
(Seherzo Sinfénico), Candelaria Hui- 
zar»(Scherzo) and the first local per- 
formance of Carlos Chavez’s Suite 
from the Ballet The Daughter of Col- 
quide. The last mentioned composi- 
tion proved highly interesting and may 
still prove one of the outstanding 
works of Mr. Chavez’s symphonic out- 
put. The second part was given to 
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in Mexican Capital 


Tchaikowsky’s Fourth Symphony. 

A veritable triumph was scored at 
the second concert by Aaron Copland 
as his Third Symphony, conducted by 
himself, was at once appreciated by 
the audience, notwithstanding its 
many intricacies. In the second part 
of the program Mr. Chavez and the 
orchestra’ gave Gyorgy Sandor fine 
support in his expert performance of 
Bela Bartok’s Third Piano Concerto. 

The program of the third pair of 
concerts included a fine performance 
of Haydn’s The Creation. Luis Sandi, 
founder and conductor of the Coro de 
Madrigalistas, led the Choir of the 
National Conservatory and the or- 
chestra in a way that was distin- 
guished by sweep, imagination and a 
fine sense of shading. 


HE spring season recently ended 
was marked by some events of 
more than average artistic merit. The 
main burden of the season was borne 
by two local institutions, the National 
Symphony and the National Institute 
of Fine Arts. The University Or- 
chestra gave a series of eight Sunday 
morning concerts at popular prices. 
The series was played to full houses, 
the audiences composed mainly of stu- 
dents and white collar listeners, and 
was given under the direction of the 
two regular conductors, Jose F. 
Vasquez and Jose Rocabruna. Guest 
leaders were Guillermo Espinosa, the 
regular conductor of the Orquesta 
Nacional de Colombia, in Bogota; and 
an American, J. Randolph Jones, con- 
ductor of the Jersey City Philharmonic. 
The concerts of the series offered 
many delightful features. At the first 
the program included compositions by 
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the late Mexican composer, Tello, as 
well as by Roussel, Dvorak and 
Haydn, whose clavier concerto was 
splendidly played by the Argentinian 
artist, Julieta Goldschwanz. Berlioz 
Benvenuto Cellini Overture, Mendels- 
sohn’s Italian Symphony, Bach’s E 
Major Violin Concerto and Smetana’s 
From Bohemia’s Fields and Meadows 
made up the second program, Mr. 
Rocabruna excelling in his reading of 
the Mendelssohn Symphony. The 
third and fourth concerts were de- 
voted to music of Brahms in observ- 
ance of the semi-centenary of his 
death. Jose Vasquez and Jose Roca- 
bruna conducted the respective events. 
The music offered included the first 
two symphonies, the First Serenade, 
the Academic Festival Overture, the 
Violin Concerto performed by Higinio 
Ruvalcaba, Mexican violinist and the 
B flat. Piano Concerto, with the 
Czech pianist, Eric Landerer, as solo- 
ist. 

Following the Brahms commemora- 
tion came another notable concert 
conducted by Guillermo Espinosa, a 
gifted Colombian, who was a pupil of 
the late Felix Weingartner. He won 
an outstanding success in Schubert’s 
C Major. Symphony and later with 
Haydn’s Clock Symphony. Under his 
baton two concertos were also given 
MacDowell’s Second Piano Concerto, 
with Sonia Finkel, playing in refined 
style, and Beethoven’s C Minor, in 
which the Colombian pianist, Aura 
Moncada, was soloist. Mr. Espinosa 
received an ovation at the close of his 
concerts. 

Another conductor acclaimed at the 
orchestra’s spring season was the 
dynamic and baton-less leader from 
Jersey City, J. Randolph Jones. 
Among other things he conducted his 
own symphony, entitled Southern 
Scenes, which is modern music at its 
best. The Panamanian violinist, 
Alfredo de Saint Malo, was soloist in 
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PARAY IN ARGENTINA 
The French conductor leads the Buenos Aires orchestra in the Colon theatre 


Buenos Arres.—Paul Paray was 
applauded in a series of concerts in 
the Colon Theatre here recently, mak- 
ing up his program somewhat conven- 
tionally from familiar works and 
French modernists. Included in his lists 
were the Berlioz Symphonie G Fan- 
tastique, Rimsky-Korsakoff’s Caprice 
Espagnole, the Schubert Unfinished 
Symphony, Mussorgsky’s Pictures at 
an Exhibition, Strauss’ Till Eulen- 
spiegel, the Third and Fifth Sym- 
phonies of Beethoven, Debussy’s After- 
noon of a Faun, Fauré’s Pelléas and 
Mélisande, Dukas’ Apprentice Sorcerer 
and Ravel’s Pavne and La Valse. 
There were also Wagner excerpts and 
several Argentine works by Piaggio, 
Gaito, Garcia Morillo, Napolitano- 
Iglesias Viklloud y De Rogatis. 

The Argentine pianists, Elsa Piaggio 


de Tarelli and Antonio de Raco were 
soloists in the First Concertos of Liszt 
and Beethoven’ respectively. The 
French pianist, Eliane Richepin, played 
the Ravel Concerto in G 
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Paul Hindemith Conducts 
Chamber Orchestra in Naples 


Napies, Itaty.—Paul Hindemith 
conducted his Theme and Variations 
on the Four Temperaments, for piano 
and strings, at a chamber orchestra 
concert in Naples recently, and was 
enthusiastically greeted by the public. 
An encore was demanded. The rest 
of the program contained Bach's 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, Haydn’s 
Symphony No. 104 and Mozart’s 
Nozze di Figaro Overture. F. S. 


the Beethoven wuncerto and showed 
certain expert qualities. 

The National Institute of Fine Arts, 
whose director is Carlos Chavez, gave 
its series at the Palace of Fine Arts. 
This series consisted of six concerts, 
all of them of high artistic value. 
Two were piano recitals, given by the 
Mexican player, Miguel Garcia Mora. 
His programs ranged through music 
by Cimarosa, Mozart, Schumann, 
Chopin, Couperin, Bach, Debussy, 
Chavez, Villa-Lobos and Albeniz. The 
third event was a pair of Lieder 
recitals by Carlos Puig, who included 
a number of Mexican songs in his 
programs. The Coro de Madriga- 
listas, under Luis Sandi, made up 
another evert of the series, the pro- 
gram ranging from Monteverdi to 
modern Mexican composers. A con- 
cert of Mexican dances, with music 
by Prokofieff, Beethoven, and Blas 
Galindo rounded out the list of this 
interesting series. 

Recitals by distinguished foreign 
artists, including such personages as 
the pianists Alexander Uninsky, 
Gyorgy Sandor, Paul Loyonnet and 
Eric Landerer were events which 
delighted their hearers. Other noted 
musicians brought to Mexico by the 
Conciertos Mexicanos, which has re- 
cently enlarged its field by its asso- 
ciation with Columbia Concerts, of 
New York, were Albert Spalding, 
violinist, and Gregor Piatigorsky, 
cellist. Mr. Spalding gave, with the 
pianist Samuel Sorin, a fine perform- 
ance of Fauré’s Sonata for Violin and 
Piano in A, before a vastly enthusias- 
tic audience. Mr. Piatigorsky, appear- 
ing for the first time in this city, 
triumphed in each of the two recitals 
he gave. The big audience not only 
applauded wildly; it simply roared. 
Came then Andres Segovia for his 
fifth visit to Mexico City. This time 
the outstanding event of his three 
concerts was his performance on the 
guitar of his own transcription of 
Bach’s Chaconne. It was an unfor- 
gettable event. It was once more 
Bach in all his glory. What inter- 
pretation ! 

An event of artistic distinction was 
the recital given by the first lady of 
the art of Lieder singing in Mexico, 
Maria Bonilla, who sang in an excep- 
tionally beautiful way Schubert’s 
Winterreise cycle, the pianist Jose 
Ordonez providing excellent collabo- 
ration on the piano. The same pianist 
was an accomplished accompanist for 
the exciting recital of duet singing 
given at the Palace of Fine Arts by 
Maria Bonilla and another fine Lieder 
singer, Josefina Aguilar. On the pro- 
gram were works by Bononcini, 
Handel, Mozart, Schumann, Mendels- 
sohn, Reger and Dvorak. 





Adams in Europe, Hears Pianist 
Francois, Sees Thibaud 

Manager Jack Adams, during a 
month’s tour of France, England, 
Holland. and Sweden, cabled enthu- 
siastic reports of a Paris recital on 
June 4 by Samson Frangois, young 
French pianist, whom he brings for 
his first American appearances this 
fall. 

Mr. Adams has _ recently been 
named sole management for Artur 
Rodzinski, conductor of the Chicago 
Symphony; Marjorie Lawrence, so- 
prano; Hilda Banks, pianist and com- 
poser; and Ann Bomar, mezzo-sopra- 
no. 

Mr. Adams is also seeing Jacques 
Thibaud, violinist, who returns to the 
States this fall under Adams manage- 
ment. 


Henry E. Coe Elected 
To Philharmonic Board 

The New York  Philharmonic- 
Symphony Society has announced that 
Henry E. Coe has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors. 
Jorn in Cold Spring Harbor, New 
York, Mr. Coe graduated from Yale 
in 1917. He was a member of the 
brokerage firm of Reynolds, Fish and 
Coe until 1943, when he retired from 
business. 
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